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Instruction of Pauper Children. 

The appended communication to one of the 
newspapers of Chester county, by the present effi- 
cient Superintendent of the Common Schools of 
that county, will probably for the first time at- 
tract the attention of most of our readers, as it 
certainly has our own, to a very interesting and 
important matter. Without intending to dilate 
much on the subject,—which would be unneces- 
sary after the clear manner in which he has pre- 
sented the question,—we cannot forbear adding 
our full indorsement of the views of Superinten- 
dent WoopRUFF. In this case there is a double 
weight of responsibility resting upon the public 
officers having the charge of the matter: Because, 
if it be the duty of the public authorities at 
large,—Legislative, Executive and Municipal— 
to see to it that all the children within the sphere 
of their power and influence be properly educated, 
with the co-operation of their parents, much 
more is it the duty of those who have the entire 
control of the poor and the parentless to provide 
for their proper instruction. In our our own 
mind this duty is even more imperative than that 
of providing sufficient food, clothing and shelter 
for the poor and the homeless. 

We cannot find that there is any provision in 
our Poor-laws, either compelling or authorizing 
Directors and Overseers to educate pauper child- 
ren; nor, in our opinion, should there be. The 
duty is so plain and the need of its full perform- 
ance so obvious, that the Legislature, no doubt, 
placed it in the same class as that of parents, with 
sufficient means, towards their own children. In 
that case, it was not supposed that it would be 
neglected, and therefore it did not need the posi- 
tive injunction of an Act of Assembly. When 
it was once objected to a Criminal Code, that it 
did not provide a punishment for parenticide, 

‘* Why,” replied the law maker,’’ I omitted any 
punishment for that crime, because I did not wish 
to have its commission supposed possible.*’ So, 
contrariwise, of the educational duty of Directors 
and Overseers towards the poor children in their 
hands :—no doubt the Legislature supposed that 
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amongst their unavoidable duties, arising out of 
the relation between them-and their charge, the 
most prominent and urgent would be that of edu- 
cation ; and therefore they did not enjoin it. So 
it strikes us; and we hope that Superintendent 
Woodruff’s well-timed and proper remarks upon 
the subject, will have the effect of directing pub- 
lic attention to it. County Superintendents, 
especially, should feel it an official duty to attend 
to the matter. Here is the article ailuded to : 
THE CHILDREN AT THE Poor House. 


Mr. Epiror :—There are 50 or 60 children at 
the County Poor House who ought to enjoy the 
opportunities afforded by a good school. Such 
opportunities are not at present furnished by the 
county to these unfortunate children. Nominally, 
a school is kept open there, taught by the pau- 
pers. The school room is a very good one, but 
there is no blackboard, not a map nor chart, and 
but few books. The furniture, what there is, is 
of the shabbiest kind and quality. And the 
teacher—what shall I say of him? <A pauper 
teaching paupers, will, to a reflecting mind, give 
the whole truth more forcibly and fully than I 
can delineate it! 

Iam not familiar with the law regulating the 
management of the Alms House, and do not 
know what are the powers of the Directors. But 
if they have not the power to organize and make 
efficient a better systel 1 of education for the child- 
ren left in charge of the county, they certainly 
ought to have it. Why should not these children 
be properly trained? The county has more ex- 
clusive control of them, than of any other child- 
ren within its limits, and by that very fact i 
made more directly and entirely responsible for 
their proper education. Chester county takes the 
parents from the gutter, from the hovels of hon- 
esty, and from the reeking haunts of vice, and 
says to them, ‘‘ Be ye warmed and fed,’’ and she 
does well. It is unquestionably, our first duty to 


feed and clothe the body. But is there nota 
higher, a diviner duty ? Shall we not look be- 


Li 
yond the mere present, and by a proper train- 


ing of their children, d what may » done 
to prevent their running the same « ras that 
vyhich their parents have so ingloriously accom- 
lished 

The sch t y [louse « 


the best juvenile schools in the 
county. The control of the children is absolute. 
The parents cannot interfere. The children seem 


t as the average of their ages, among our 
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laboring population. But to secure this result, 
two things should be done: A good teacher 
should be employed, and the school room and 
school should be Reotehon with suitable funiture, 
books, charts, maps, and other apparatus. The 
teacher should have full control, supervised only 
by the Directors ; the Steward giving all the aid 
in his power. 

I repeat, however, thata good teacher shouldbe 
employed. Itisa common impression, that almost 
any one can teach children. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth. Aptness in teaching 
children is a rare endowment—seldom an attain- 
ment. 

It requires in the teacher, a mind, fertile and 
versatile in expedients, and in illustrations, with 
a vivacity and an enthusiasm so ardent and so 
quenchless that in seeming defeat they find only 
a new inspiration. These attributes must be di- 
rected and controlled by the most tireless assidu- 
ity, the most forbearing patience, and ‘the most 
disinterested love. 

Such, pre are the gifts and the grace with 
which a teacher should be endowed who is fully 
equal to the manifold and ever multiplying re- 
sponsibilities of such a position as the one in 
question. It will be seen at once, that no pauper 
can be such a teacher, for no such teacher could 
ever be a pauper. Without insisting on such 
high qualifications, when school directors are ad- 
vertising in vain for techers at $40 and $45 per 
month, it is a self-evident absurdity, that any 
suitable teacher for these children can be found 
among the inmates of an Alms House. How it 
ever could come to pass in Chester county, in the 
year of grace, 1867, that 50 or 60 children, whom 
the county has taken in hand to provide for and 
train, should be placed under the care and di- 
reetion of an irresponsible, inefficient, ignorant 
and unkempt pauper, gravels me altogether. 

No intelligent farmer in the county would trust 
such a man to groom his horses, or feed his pigs, 
without continued oversight. Canit be right that 
Chester county should so neglect these children 
of misfortune left to her care ? I censure no one. 
I know not the powers and duties of the respec- 
tive officers. That there isa defect in the law, or in 
its administration, is manifest, and I wish to call 
attention to the facts, hoping that something may 
be done that shall reflect and illustrate the senti- 
ments of the people of Chester county, and the 
principles of the illustrious founder of our Com- 
* monwealth. W. WARREN WOODRUFF. 
West CHESTER, Sept. 7th, 1867. 


Notes on our State School Documents. 


In this number the re-publication of our State 
reports and other important school documents is 
resumed, embracing the second annual report of 
Ex-officio State Superintendent FINDLAY, with 
a supplementary report by Ex-officio Superinten- 
dent BURROWES, both for the year 1835, and the 
amended School Law of 1836. The reader will 
be struck by the crude views of both these reports 
and by the fact that they relate, so to speak, to 
the mere mechanical foundation-work of the sys- 
tem. Still, he will find the tottering steps of its 
infancy to have been in the right direction. It is 
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not, however, of measures that we here propose 
to speak, but of the official personages who had 
the guidance of the system in its first days. 


James Findlay. 

This gentleman, who held the office of Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth and was consequently 
ex-officio Superintendent of Common Schools, 
when the system was first established, was a son 
of Ex-Governor Findlay. He was a lawyer by pro- 
fession and resided in and had previously been one 
of the representatives in the State House of Rep- 
resentatives from Westmoreland county. Of lib- 
eral education and genial manners, he was, also, 
in intellectual scope beyond the average of his 
compeers. But being of rather an indolent turn 
and without that stirring ambition which, with 
his advantages, would have rapidly elevated a 
more aspiring man, he did not exert himself to 
the utmost in any of the positions he occupied. 
Thus, the writer, who sat with him in the Legisla- 
ture, learned both to respect his warm heart, 
clear head and other estimable qualities, and also 
to regret his want of that activity which would 
have made him one of our most distinguished 
men. But he died comparatively young, and 
thus terminated both the hopes and the regrets 
of his numerous friends. 

As Superintendent of Common Schools he seems 
to have regarded the system thrown into his office 
of Secretary of State, as something that only re- 
quired his occasional attention and the perform- 
ance ot certain routine duties. He acted as a 
mere ministerial officer and did not realize the 
fact that the position placed him in the attitude 
of guide or maturer of an inchoate system. In 
reality, so little did he appreciate the importance 
of the trust, that when, on-delivering to his suc- 
cessor the charge of the State Department, he 
gave full and useful instruction as to the condi- 
tion and duties of the office in every other respect, 
the fact that the care of the common schools was 
attached to it was not even mentioned. Of so 
little importance was the subject then, in the 
minds of our public men. 

Omitting for the present any notice of Mr. 
Findlay’s successor, or of ‘his supplementary re- 
port, it is proper to give some account of the main 
framer of the Act of 1836, which resulted from 
that report. 





George Smith. 

[Dr. George ‘Smith, Senator from Delaware 
county and Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education in 1836. is of the medical profes- 
sion and much’ devoted to the natural; sciences, 
particularly Botany, which his easy circumstances 
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enable him to indulge in. Being of a liberal 
turn he takes an active part in every thing relat- 
ing to education and human improvement gener- 
ally. He it was who framed the amended school 
law of 1836, and in so doing, most of the sugges- 
tions of the then State Superintendent, made in 
the supplementary report of February, 1836, were 
adopted. Frequent conferences on the subject 
thus took place—some of them while walking for 
exercise in the vicinity of Harrisburg, during the 
summer session of 1836, when botanical remarks 
by the Dr. and pleasant conversation on other 
points, gave variety to grave discussions of school 
questions. The pleasant intimacy thus com- 
menced, has continued and increased for over 
thirty years without any interruption, with one 
of the kindest and best and most usefnl men 
whom the writer has known. 

At that time the common school system had 
many prejudices and obstacles to overcome ; and 
some from unexpected quarters. Dr. Smith, being 
well acquainted with the Quaker population of 
the south-eastern portion of the State, was of 
opinion that the common schools would be unac 
ceptable to the Friends, unless some concessions 
were made in regard to their own sectarian 
schools. It was to obviate this apprehended dif- 
ficulty that the 17th Sec. was inserted in the bill, 
authorizing the payment of a due portion of the 
school funds of the distzict to endowed schools, 
including of course those endowed by and belong- 
ing to religious societies, provided they were gen- 
erally conducted in conformity with the common 
school system. But whether this concession had 
the effect of allaying the opposition, or whether 
the supposed difficulty had no realexistence, it is 
not now necessary to determine, inasmuch as 
the section proving nearly inoperative was quietly 
dropped from the law a few years after, without 
opposition from any quarter. 

Another concession, however, to popular oppo- 
sition, embraced in the bill,—that of permitting 
the rejection of the system by the districts, after a 
trial of its operation for three years,—had a most 
beneficial effect. It not only soothed and dis- 
armed that opposition to a great extent, but it 
made the friends of the system more active in 
their efforts to exibit its merits. This feature 
was admitted by the framer of the bill, more out 
of deference to official recommendation, than a 
fall conviction of itsexpediency. In fact few men 
have been encountered in life with greater reli- 
ance upon their own judgment, yet with readier 
disposition to yield on proper occasions. 

Some years ago, Dr. Smith prepared and pub- 
lished at his own expense a very full History of 
Delaware county. It is a;work of great value, and 
will prove to be a mine of perfectly reliable material 
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for some future historian of the State. Every 
fact and statement in it was verified with the 
utmost care ;—much time having been spent 
amongst the publicarchives at Harrisburg, Tren- 
ton, Albany, and in other States, by the author, to 
obtain information, and many private records 
having been carefully examined for the same pur- 
pose. The work also presents the natural history 


of the county very fully and satisfactorily. 


Revision of the School Law.—No. 2. 

The other power of School Directors which it 
has been proposed to withdraw, is that of con- 
trolling the amount of tax necessary to defray 
the expenses of the schools in the respective Dis- 
tricts, and to support all the schools by means of 

A GENERAL STATE TAX. 

Three principal reasons have been assigned in 
favor of a general State tax, and in opposition to 
the district plan of taxation, for the support of 
the Common school system :— 

1. That the defrayment of public expenses by 
means of State Tax or other funds in the State 
Treasury, is the means by which public benefits 
are secured ; and that therefore the cost of Gen- 
eral Education should be paid in the same manner. 

2. That a child residing in a poor and sparsely 
peopled district, where ability to pay tax is less 
and the cost of instruction greater than in a rich 
and populous district, has a right to the same de- 
gree of education, at the cost of the public, as one 
residing in the most favored district. 

2. That the benefits of the system will never 
become uniform and fully developed, till all the 
schools shall be made equal, both in the duration 
and kind of instruction, by an uniform and am- 
ple State provision for their support. 

Each of these positions is denied, as is the prob- 
ability of the consequences expected to flow from 
them,—on the following grounds : 

1. It is not true that State taxation or contri- 
bution is the general rule in reference to the de- 
frayment of the expenses of our public institu- 
tions. On the contrary, wherever the local ad- 
ministration of a power for public purposes can 
be safely and efficiently effected by local agency 
both of taxation and execution, there the rule is 
to employ local means. Thus our poor are cared 
for either by Supervisors, or, at the largest, by 
County Directors. Thus our roads are made and 
repaired. Thus all our Township, Borough and 
City affairs are conducted and the expenses locally 
collected by Tax. It is only in cases that concern 
the whole State collectively, and in which the 
portion of interest of each part cannot be distin- 
guished from the rest, that State agency and 
State taxation or fundsare resorted to. For this 
reason alone, the expenses of the State Legisla- 
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ture, Executive and Judiciary are a State charge 
and maintained by State means ; and on the same 
ground the payment of the principal and interest 
of the State Debt is a State charge ; though it is 
known to those who are old enough to remember 
the facts, that one of the strongest grounds taken 
against the system of internal improvements 
which originated the debt, was, that the main 
benefits were and necessarily must be local ; and 
that therefore the imposition of the burthen upon 
the State at large was unfair and unequal. Now, 
if it be asserted that General Education is a State 
and not a mere district concern, it may, with the 
same show of reason, be asserted that good roads 
and a comfortable provision for the poor, are also 
a general and not a district concern ; for, in that 
point of view, a man residing in Potter county 
has as good a right to as fine roads and as many 
of them, and a pauper there as good a right to as 
fine an alms house, as in Philadelphia or Alle- 
gheny ; and that too out of the State Treasury. 
Yet such a proposition has never yet been heard, 
either in the Legislature or elsewhere. On the 
same principle the rule that would require the 
State to erect fine school houses, where needed, 
would compel her to build fine court houses and 
prisons in every county. It is assumed, there- 
fore, that no analogy drawn from the institutions 
of the State, will bear out the proposition that 
education is a State coneern or charge. 

2. It is, on the same ground, inconsistent with 
the nature and purposes of our school system to 
say, that every child in the State has a right to 
as good an education at the public expense, as 
every other child receives at the public expense. 
If the nature and purposes of our common school 
system be, what is stated in the first number of this 
series, it is unnecessary to dilate further on this 
point, except to say that the proposition as just 
stated is that in which the argument for a State 
Tax, under this head, must result, if successful. 
For, grant the premise, that Education is a State 
duty, and also the other, that the quantity or de- 
gree of education is to be determined by each 
Board of Directors ; then, the conclusion must 
be, that every child has a right to as good an ed- 
ucation as any child receives in the State by State 
means,—because the main proposition is, that all 
are to be equally educated. There is no getting 
out of this result and the resulting duty, except 

_ by the adoption, on the part of the State, of a 
very low and limited course of instruction for all 
the public schools—the idea of which no friend 
of the system or of struggling talent and worth, 
would for a moment tolerate. There is, there- 
fore, a dilemma here, whichever expedient in re- 
ference to a general State Tax for common school 
purposes. be adopted; and the Legislature at the 
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origin of the system clearly foresaw it. Both dif- 
ficulties,—that of a State course of instruction so 
high and expensive as to be oppressive, and that 
of one so low as to be of little benefit to any and 
utterly destructive of all hope of rising to the poor 
and the destitute,—both were wisely avoided, and 
the escape was and must continue to be in and 
through the separate district, to the exclusion of 
State system of taxation. 

3. The last proposition in the series is equally 
unsound. Evil and not benefit would be the ef- 
fect of the change. But even granting that good 
might result, a very slight consideration will show 
that the very uniformity in duration and degree 
of instruction contended for, would be so oppres- 
sivs and unjust as to be tantamount to impossi- 
ble. In some parts of the State, owing to sparse- 
ness of population, it is with difficulty that twen- 
ty pupils can be collected into one school, even 
after requiring some of them to walk great dis- 
tances. In other portions, sixty can readily be 
assembled, within a much smaller space. Now, 
if each of the twenty is to have instruction for as 
many months and of as high a grade as each of 
the sixty, it is indisputable that it will cost just 
three times as much to instruct the one as it will 
the other,—to say nothing of the expense of the 
larger number of school houses and quantity of 
apparatus required ; and this, too, in districts in 
which the contribution by State tax would de- 
crease in at least equal proportion with the in- 
creased cost to the State. Of course such a state 
of things would not be tolerated a single year, af- 
ter becoming fully understood. The populous 
counties, which have a majority of votes, would 
repeal such a lawat once. The only alternative, 
short of a repeal of the State tax law, would bea 
resort tothe lamentable expedient, before remark- 
ed on, of degrading the system by restricting the 
studies and the duration of instruction to some 
point, that would be as disgraceful to the State 
as it would be ruinous to the hopes of those for 
whose benefit the system was originally estab- 
lished. 

But even granting, further, that such a state 
of affairs would be tolerated, its effects would be 
injurious to the cause of general education itself. 

In the first place, it would long retard if not for- 
ever prevent the grading of the schools and the 
introduction, generally, of the higher branches,— 
a point now felt to be essential not only to the ef- 
ficiency of the system but the good of the State. 
In the richer and more populous counties, where 
this desirable movement is beginning, owing to 
their wealth and local advantages, to take place, 
there always has been and is yet very considera- 
ble opposition to the system as a whole. But add 
to the amount of school tax now there paid, an- 
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other amount sufficient to meet the wants and 
wishes of the poorer counties for more and better 
schools and longer terms, and it is not difficult to 
foretell the result. Not only will-the grading and 
improvement of their own schools be at oace 
stopped, but the risk will be incurred of shaking 
the system to its foundation. 


In the second place, the system, by this connec- 
tion’ in its whole financial operations with State 
officers and affairs would irretrievably become po- 
litical and subject to all the changes and hazards 
of party excitement and action. 

In the third place, if the funds thus wrung from 
the people were to be disbursed and controlled by 
State authority, and, added to this, were the books 
selected and the studies directed by the same,— 
that local confidence in the schools, which is now 
their strength, would be lost and the days of their 
prosperity would be numbered. 

But it is needless to multiply causes of alarm. 
This is one of those cases in which ‘‘well enough”? 
is to be let alone. We need no new expedients in 
this sensitive relation, especially when fraught 
with such dangers. What the system requires is 
not radical change in any of its great features, but 
acceleration of progress, in accordance with its 
fundamental principles, in the same direction 
which it has been so regularly> though it may be 
slowly, pursuing. Its great strength has been 
local confidence. Its success has been effected by 
local administration. Both are essential. 

It is, however, admitted that great hardship is 
experienced by the counties which are pressing 
this measure and that upon them the expenses of 
the system press very heavily, without producing 
the same measure of benefit as is realized in the 
more favored portions of the State. It isalso ad- 
mitted that their claim for aid is strong, and that 
the State should, as far as may safely be done, 
satisfy it. Fortunately there isa mode of relief 
in strict accordance with one of the prominent 
features of the system, and without resorting to 
the violent and disturbing expedient of a State 
School Tax, as such. 


From the very origin of the system, the State 
has been in the habit of annually contributing 
toward its support by a grant of money called the 
‘* State appropriation.’? This has not been great 
in amount, commencing with the sum of $75,000 
and gradually increasing till it is now about 
$350,000. This State appropriation, in addition 
to the aid it has been to the districts in the way 
of lightening the tax, has had a beneficial admin- 
istrative effect. It has served as a check upon 
and a stimulus to the districts ; affording the 
School Department a sufficient degree of control 
not only to secure regularity in the reports and 
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statistics of the system, but enabling the Superin- 
tendent to introduce as much of uniformity in its 
operarions as is consistent with the free action of 
district direction. Now, if the State were to in-- 
crease this appropriation to the sum of a million 

of dollars, and cause it to be distributed amongst: 
the districts by some rule which would give a fair 
but not undue advantage to the new and poorer 
counties, and thus aid them in their present need, 

the difficulty might be, toa good extent, over- 

come without such disturbance or dissatisfaction 

as would injure the system. 

What the rule of distribution should be, the 
writer is not now prepared tosay. Division of it . 
to the districts in proportion to the number of 
pupils‘in actual average attendance during the 
preceding school year, would probably give a con- 
siderable but not undue advantage to the less 
populous districts ; because the proportion of the 
whole number of the youth in a district, of school 
age, and also the proportion in actual attendance 
is always greater in the poorer than in the richer 
districts. This advantage, together with the per 
capita distribution of the appropriation, which 
would also enure to the advantage of those dis- 
tricts from their being richer in children than 
worldly wealth, would probably constitute as 
much of preference as the other portions of the 
State might be willing to bear. 

For, after all, in cases of this kind, itis the pos- 
sible and the expedient, and not the most desir- 
able, much less the theoretically perfect, that are 
to be sought out and fadopted. The school sys- 
tem, be it never forgotten, not only operates on 
the people for the good of the future, but, thus 
far, it has operated on a comparatively unwill- 
ing people. Therefore; popular favor is to be se- 
cured by every fair means, and no expedient is to 
be resorted to, however theoretically promising 
of good results, unless there is a fair prospect also 
of acquiescence and support onthe part of the 
people. 

If this expedient or compromise be approved, 
all that will be necessary in a revised school act, 
will be a section providitig permanently for the 
distribution of the State appropriation amongst 
the districts, according to some settled rule which 
shall give a reasonable advantage to those most 
requiring pecuniary aid ; but leaving the annual 
amount of the appropriation to the liberality of 
A 
million of dollars can now be as readily given as 
a hundred thousand thirty years ago ; and the 
former sum would be a material ,relief, being 
nearly two dollars for each child inactual average 
attendance in the schools. 
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Apams: A successful Normal School was held at Get- 
tysburg during the summer, under the direction of AARON 
HEELY, Esq., County Superintendent. 


Carson: The report of the Principal shows that the 
schools of Mauch Chunk have been kept open during a 
term of ten months. The whole number of pupils in at- 
tendance, 799. The schools are now properly graded and 
divided into Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, and High 
Schools. 

CampriA: We learn fromthe Teachers’ Advocate that 
three Normal Schools have recently been in operation in 
this county: one at Loretta, in charge of Miss Lizzir 
MARSHALL, another at Ebensburg, in charge of Miss 
A. Horne, and another at Johnstown, in charge of 
Mr. A. C. Jonnson. The attendance at these schools 
has been creditable, but still there were many teachers 
in the county not in attendance whose certificates indi- 
cate the necessity for improvement. 


CENTRE: In pursuance of a call of the State Superin- 
tendent published for three weeks in two newspapers of 
the county, the school directors of the several districts, 
met in convention at the Court House in the borough of 
Bellefonte, September 13th, and organized by electing 
WituiaM McCLELLAN, Esq., of Bellefonte, President, and 
ALBERT Owen, of Phillipsburg, Secretary. 

By request of the convention the County Superinten- 
dent, R. M. Macs, Esq., explained the objects of the 
Convention. 

Short addresses on the subject of the salary of the 
County Superintendent were made by A. Boyd Hutch- 
ison, Albert Owen and M. H. Orvis, Esqrs., when on mo- 
tion ot Albert Owen, seconded by Geo. B. Weaver, it 
was 

Resolved, That the salary of the County Superintendent 
of Centre county, for the remainder of the present term 
be raised to twelve hundred dollars per annum. Yeas 18. 
Nays 7. 

On motion of ALLEN LuKENs, Esq., it was unanimously 

Resolved, That we recommend to the school directors 
and teachers of this county, a strict observance of that 
clause of the School Law requiring a uniform series of 
text-books in the several districts. 

The subject of a District Normal School to be estab- 
lished under the laws of the State, and to be rccognized 
as such was discussed, when, on motion, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to consider 
and mature a plan to further this object. 

The President appointed Albert Owen, John Hoffer, 
Jas. H. Rankin, John Rishel and R. M. Magee, Superin- 
tendent, said Committee. 

On motion the Convention adjourned. 

ALBERT Owen, Wa. McCLE.Lian, 

Seerctary. President. 


CRAWFORD: We have received from Mr. H. D Persons, 
County Superintendent, a poster announcing his Fall 
series of examinations and the dates at which they will be 
held in the various districts of the county. Three special 
examinations will be held: at Cambridge, November 23; 
Conneautsville, November 26; and Titusville, November 
29. No private examinations granted unless the candi- 
date be accompained by one or more directors of the 
District in which he is to be employed and only on those 
days appointed for special business at the Court House in 
Meadville. The County Institute will convene at Cam- 
bridge, November 19th, for a four days’ session. Three 
prizes for spelling 400 words will be offered. 


Erie: The annual report of the Superintendent H. 8. 
Jones, Esq., is a practical document of thirty-two pages, 
the last five or six of which give an outline in detail of 
the graded course extending from the tenth or lowest to 
the first or highest grade. The whole number of teachers 
employed during the past year was forty-seven, four 
males and forty-three females; the whole number of 
pupils enrolled during the year, 2,316, with a percentage 
of attendance of 80. 3, a gain of nearly ten per cent over 
previous years. Nineteen meetings of the City Teachers’ 
Institute were held during the year. Each branch of 


study pursued in the schools receives attention in the 
report, and such practical suggestions are made as will, 
it is hoped, improve the methods of teaching the same. 
Special instruction in drawing and vocal music is recom- 
mended. Two libraries, each containing bout 300 vol- 
umes, have been opened to the pupils. A large addition 
to the number of books will soon be made by the Board 
in accordance with a special act authorizing the purchase 
of the same. Erie possesses at least two of the requisites 
of a good school system: alive Superintendent and a 
small Board of Controllers. 

Mr. L. T. Fisk, County Superintendent, says: I am 
glad toremark the promptness with which I have re- 
ceived the annual reports from the Secretaries of the 
several Boards of the county. Ail these documents, with 
two exceptions, are now in, and most of the warrants 
have been issued. 

In visiting, I find a great variety of text-books in use, 
even in those districts in which the Directors have stated 
that a uniformity exists. I can not see how the President 
of the Board can take the oath stating that “‘ the schools 
have been kept open according to the law,’’ when this 
very important item is disregarded. 

The annual report of the County Superintendert 
for the year ending June 3, 1867, indicates progress 
in the right direction. The number of schools has 
increased; a greater number of pupils in attendance; 
and more money paid to teachers and expended for build- 
ing purposes than during any former year since the adop- 
tion of the Common School system. During the past 
year the schools have also been visited more frequently 
than heretofore by the directors of their respective dis- 
tricts, which is a hopeful sign, giving promise of better 
things. 

LAYCcaSTER: From the Catalogue of the State Normal 
School at Millersville, for 1866-7 we learn that the whole 
number of students during the year has been 652, of 
whom 224 were ladies and 428 gentlemen. The Model 
School shows a total attendance during the year, of 160 
pupils. 

The energetic School Board of the borough of Columbia 
has advanced the salary of Mr. A. O. NEwPuER, Princi- 
pal, to $900 with the prospect of a further advance at an 
early day should such action be deemed advisable. 


LenHicH: At the recent (32nd) Annual Commencement 
of Lafayette College, President CATTELL, at the Alumni 
dinner, announced that it had been determined to raise 
$200,000 additional for the endowment, and that Thomas 
Beaver and William Adamson, had subscribed $10,000 
each, and Mr. Pardee $80,000, on condition that the 
whole be made up within the year. 


MontTGOMERY: The question as to what authority a 
teacher exercises over his pupils was again decided a few 
days ago at Norristown, Judge Chapman, on the bench, 
wherein a teacher was sued for chastising a pupil with a 
rod for disobedience. The Judge, in his charge to the 
jury, held that a teacher, in all cases, stands in loco 
perentis towards his pupils while under his charge, and 
the jury sustained his opinion rendering a verdict in 
favor of the teacher. Order is the first law of nature, 
and were the teacher without authority to enforce obedi- 
ence by means of corporal punishment, if that resort be 
necessary, he would labor at great disadvantage. His au- 
thority in this direction must be acknowledged, though 
the exercise of said authority should be held in abeyance 
to as great a degree as possible and resort to it never en- 
couraged until all milder means have been exhausted. 

Monroe: A correspondent says: ‘* The public schools 
of Stroudsburg re-opened September 2, under the direction 
of WiILLIAM FruTCHEY, Esq., as principal. In addition 


“to the branches already taught in the higher department, 


the Board of Directors have added, Latin, Geometry, Alge- 
bra, Natural Philosophy and Physiology. The Strouds- 
burg Academy, under the management of Mr. FrRuTcHEY, 
will soon rank among the first institutions of the kind in 
the State. The popular private schools under the man- 
agement of Misses MALVIN and MILLER, also re-opened 
September 2nd, with a fair attendance of pupils.” 
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PHILADELPHIA: Polytechnic College Building.—Work- 
men are busily engaged in remodelling the large and 
valuable property known as the Henderson House, sit- 
uated on the south side of Market street, between Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth, recently purchased by trustees 
of the Polytechnic College for the occupancy of that 
flourishing institution. When completed the building 
will be five stories in hight, with a front of 46 feet on 
Market street, and rear wings extending 176 feet to 
Barker street. The main entrance will be by a portico on 
Market street, from which a hall eight feet in width leads 
to the court yard, whence spacious staircases pass on both 
sides to the upper portions of the buildings. Two stores, 
-one on each side of the hall of entrance, will occupy the 
ground floor. The second and third stories will be ap- 
propriated to the principal lecture room, fifty feet long 
and about twenty in height, the class room for engineer- 
ing and the technical cabinets,.illustrating the important 
branches of domestic and foreign industry. The fourth 
‘story will be used by the schools of architecture and 
design, and will include the draughting room, the mathe- 
matical class room, the cabinet of architectural casts and 
models, and the room for modeling in clay and plaster. 
The fifth story will contain the gymnasium, the College 
Society’s room and the armory,with one hundred and 
fifty stand of arms, used in the student’s infantry drills, 
under the superintendence of Colonel C. M. Eakin. The 
building devoted to the school of mines has a front on the 
court yard of the College of one hundred and four feet, 
and is three stories in hight. The lower story is to con- 
tain the library, study, faculty’s office and janitor’s rooms. 
On the second floor are the chemical and metallurgical 
laboratories, and the lecture room for geology and chem- 
istry. The third story is set apart for the mathematical 
class room and mining museum, and will comprise not 
only cabinets of mineralogy and geology, but duplicates 
of the mining models of the celebrated Freiberg Mining 
College in Saxony, made for our school of mining by 
permission of the Saxon Government. The Polytechnic 
College building in all its appointments promises to be 
most admirably adapted to its purposes, and to add largely 
to the facilities already possessed for the education of 
‘civil, mining and mechanical engineers, architects and 
chemists. 

The corner stone of a new school house in Fourth 
‘street, below Girard avenue, belonging tothe Sixteenth 
School Section, was laid a short time since, with appro- 
priate ceremonies. It will have a frontage of 120 feet on 
Fourth street, and a depth of 100 feet. The school house 
is to be built according to the plans of Mr. J. C. Sidney, 
architect, the contract having been awarded to Mr. Jacob 
Wireman, for $18,800. The building will be set back 
from the street 15 feet and will be 46 by 56 feet in dimen- 
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sion, with a small wing on either side, to contain the 
stairways and closets. This will give the entire space of 
the main building for school purposes, and each floor will 
be divided into four handsome recitation rooms, 22 by 25 
feet in dimensions. The building will be three stories 
in hight, the first story 13 feet in the clear, and the other 
two stories 12 fect each. The outer walls will be faced 
with stone, so that the structure, when completed will be 
quite ornamental. It will be surmounted by a cupola. 
Particular attention will be given in its construction to 
the necessity for heat and thorough ventilation. The 
first story will be used as a primary school, and the two 
upper stories as secondary schools for boys and girls. It 
is expected that the building will be completed by the 1st 
of January, 1868. 


WESTMORELAND: A fair representation of teachers is 
reported in attendance at the private Normal Schools in 
different parts of the county, and an encouraging degree 
of interest manifested by both students and citizens. 
After the close of his regular examinations the County 
Superintendent, Mr. J. 8. WattTHouR, will hold three 
special examinations for the convenience of those who 
were unable to be in attendance at an earlier day. Private 
examinations are rarely granted. Itis thought that a 
sufficient number of eligible candidates will present them- 
selves to supply all the winter schools. The County In- 
stitute will convene October 1st, for a five days’ session. 

Mr. WALTHOUR, makes the following ‘announcement 
*<to all whom it may concern :’’ 

Actual applicants are required to attend the exam- 
ination in the township in which they expect to teach. 
Private examinations will not be granted except in case 
of sickness or absence from home; and those who attend 
a special examination are expected to come prepared with 
a certificate, signed by a majority of the board by whom 
they expect to be employed, stating reasons for non-at- 
tendance at the public examinations. Evidence of ‘good 
moral character will be required of applicants unac- 
quainted with the directors and Superintendent. Per- 
sons known to the Superintendent to be in the habit of 
using intoxicating drinks as a beverage, or to be of an 
immoral character, will not be examined. 

Some boards of directors have heretofore been in the 
habit of employing teachers who had not a valid certifi- 
cate at the time, but expected to be examined afterwards. 
This is a direct violation of the law, and hereafter no such 
teacher will be examined. Directors are expected to be 
present on the days of examination, to give all necessary 
information, and to see that none but approved applica- 
tions are presented. The important duty of selecting 
teachers should demand the careful attention of every 
member of the board. 
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An Intropuctory Frencn Reaver: Containing Gram- 
matical Exercises progressively arranged, Familiar 
Conversations on various subjects, and Selections for 
Reading and Declamation ; together with Explanatory 
Notes, References to the Author’s French Grammar, 
and an adequate Dictionary. By Hdward H. Magill, 
A. M. Submaster in the Boston Latin School. 12mo. 
450 pages. Crosby & Ainsworth. Boston. 1867. 

It is rarely that we find a good one in that class of 
books which come under the head of multum in parvo ; 
because, attempting to do a great deal in small space, they 
generally do little or nothing well. But here is a good 


“one. It contains grammatical exercises, each exercise 


impressing very fully a rule or a principle; familiar con- 
Versations on a great variety of subjects, and all drilling 
the learner in the idioms and peculiarities of the lan- 
Suage ; selections for declamation as well as for reading, 





declamation being thus made, as it should be, to take it 
place in a French course; and a dictionary, quite ade- 
quate to the full use of the book. The whole too has 
references to the rules and portion of the grammar to 
which the student may have cause to turn,—which is a 
very valuable feature. It is good too in the matter of 
pronunciation ; giving, as it does, the best instruction that 
can be conveyed by printed directions, though the author 
well remarks, that “the lips of the living teacher” are 
the only safe guide in this matter. On the whole, we 
know of no better French Reader than this. 


A Latin Reaper: To which is perfixed an Epitome of 
Latin Grammar, together with notes and copious refer- 
ences to the Grammars of Harkness, Andrews and Stod- 
dard, and Bullions ; also a Vocabulary and Exercises in 
Latin Prose Composition. By William B. Silber, A. M. 
College of the City of New York. Author of Progres- 
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sive Lessons in Greek. 12mo. 
Barnes & Co. New York, 1867. 


Here is another of the multum in parvo books; but it 
does not strike us so favorably as the preceding. Exclu- 
sive of the introductory Epitome of the Grammar, it con- 
tains but 144 pages of exercises for rendering English into 
Latin, for translation of Latin into English, and the ac- 
companying vocabulary ; and yet, theauthor presents it in 
his preface, as containing sufficient to be read before com- 
mencing ‘‘Cwsar, or some other easy author.”” Now, 
without admitting that Cesar is a very easy author, we 
most respectfully question whether the boy who shall 
have translated the few fables and passages in this book, 
wil! be duly prepared for Cesar, or have acquired that 
facility in the rules, inflections and idioms of Latin, which 
is necessary to ready translation, even in in a much easier 
work than Cesar. More text given to the Exercises and 
Translation and a less complicated system of reference by 
various numerals, would have improved the book. 


GRAMMATICAL DIAGRAMS DEFENDED AND IMPROVED: 
With directions for their proper construction and ap- 
plication, accompanied by a comprehensive outline of 
classification, and a complete ‘scheme of examples for 
practice. By Frederick S. Jewell, LL. D., author of 
‘School Government.” 18mo. 207 pages. A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. New York, 1867. 


To those who approve of and practice Prof. Clark’s 
system of Diagram Grammar, this will prove to be not 
only a welcome but a most valuable work. Part 1, in 52 
pages, gives all that can be advanced in defence of the 
Diagram plan ; Part 2, in 75 pages, very clearly and sys- 
tematically expounds the Diagrams; and Part 3, in 80 
pages, gives ‘‘ Examples for practice in Analysis and con- 
struction in Diagram.” To our mind this last portion is 
by far the most valuable part of the book. It not only 
more closely connects the method by logical analysis with 
the Diagram plan, than in any other work, but it is re- 
markably full, progressive and satisfactory in its exam- 
ples. To the teacher who looks back and examines his 
own course of study in grammar from the high’ point of 
the logical analysis of language,—which is the test of 
thought as well as of the propriety of the words which ex- 
press it—this book will be of great service, whether he 
employ the system it defends and explains, in his school, 
or not. Its ‘‘classified examples of variable words,’’— 
that is, of words which have different grammatical func- 
tions in different relations—is, to us, a new anda very 
interesting and useful feature. 


Primary SysTEMATIC HUMAN PHyY8I0LOGY, ANATOMY, 
AND HyGIENE: A new and improved method of Analy- 
sis and Classification, both simple and complete, prac- 
tical and interesting, and adapted to the use of young 
scholars. With many new and complete illustrations. 
By 7. S. Lambert, M.D. 12mo. 179 pages. Wm. 
Wood & Co. New York, 1867. 


This is a fresh, pleasant and interesting book. Calling 
the learner’s attention to the most obvious parts and 
phenomena of his own body, it leads him on, progressively, 
from these to their functions, and thus advances till the 
whole wondrous machine, with all its portions and their 
funetions and relations, is studied and comprehended. 
And from all this are deduced the principles of Hygiene, 
or the preservation of the body in health. It strikes us 
that this is probably a better, as it certainly is a more 
interesting mode of handling the subject, than that of 
commencing with the bones or some other unseen and 
therefore less familiar portion or condition of the human 
form. In the hands of a thoughtful teacher, with a good 
degree of originality and power of illustration, this will be 
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found to be anfeffective book in attracting the attention 

of youth to this hitherto not very interesting study in the: 

schools. ao} 

OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: By George W. 
Fitch. Revised, with notes, additions and amendments, 
by Alphonso G. Robinson. Illustrated with numerous 
Maps and Engravings. Changed to Quarto Form, 
with questions on the maps, and an article on the Physi- 
cal Geography of the United States, by Charles Carroll 
Morgan. 4to. 115 pages. Ivison, Phinney, Blake- 
man & Co. New York, 1867. 

As we understand it, this is Fitch’s Outlines of Physi- 
cal Geography, which formed one of the works in Colton’s 
series, but changed to quarto form and improved as set 
forth in the above title. As now presented, it compares 
favorably with the best of the recent books of the same 
class ; and we are inclined to think it will meet with 
favor at the hands of those who are capable of judging. 
It is very full of scientific as well as practically useful in- 
information. Opening at random, we were struck by the 
fullness of explanation given, at page 27, under the head 
of ‘* Mineral Springs ;”? and so throughout. The style is 
good, the maps clear, the illustrations appropriate, and 
the paper and type superior. The whole work is calcu- 
lated to please the eye as well as improve the taste and 
inform the mind. 
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AFFIXES IN THEIR ORIGIN AND APPLICATION ; Exhibiting 
the etymological structure of English words. By S. 8. 
Haldeman, A.M. 12mo. 271 pages. E. H. Butler & 
Co. Philadelphia, 1866. 

We were favored with a copy of this valuable and admi- 
rable work, upon its first appearance ; but before we had 
time to give it a careful examination, a friend carried it 
away and it has not yet been returned. And now that 
another opportunity of knowing its merits has been pre- 
sented, we cordially indorse the following British opinion : 

‘*‘Mr. Haldeman has compressed in an elegantly-printed 
octayo volume, a collection more rational, complete and 
exhaustive of the component parts of our language than 
we have had any right to hope for within the present een- 
tuary ; he has produced, with great labor and with great 
success, what we may fairly pronounce to be not only a 
most practically useful work, but one absolutely indispen- 
sable to systematic and thorough students of language— 
as calculated, on grounds of scholarship, to fix the true 
meaning of multitudinous forms, to shorten labor, and to 
save the student from innumeral conjecturable errors, as 
well as from the disappointment which follows on the 
discovery of their erroneousness. And in doing this, he 
has also established a claim on our gratitude in enabling 
us to welcome, as We most cordially do, the appearance 
of another highly skilled and worthy labourer in that 
American school which, not to mention other honoured 
names, has made that of George P. Marsh, through his 
admirable ‘‘ Letters on the English Language,”’ a house- 
hold word amongst us all.”"—Contemporary Review, Lon- 
don, 1867. 


THE ANALYTICAL SCHOOL READERS. By Richard Edwards, 
LL. D., President of the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, and J. Russell Webb, author of the Normal Series 
of Readers and Word Method. Mason Brothers, Pub- 
lishers. New York, 1867. See advertisement. 

Analytical Sixth Reader. Designed for the use of Normal 
and High Schools, and the highest classes in Common 
Schools. 12mo. 494 pages. 

Analytical Fifth Reader. Designed for the use of classes 
in Common Schools. 360 pages. 

Analytical Fourth, Third, Second, and First Readers of 
the same series. 

‘* From the best to what is still better’? seems to be the 
motto of American publishers, especially in the various 
series of Readers which from time to time demand the 
notice of the public, challenging criticism. A year ago 


Messrs. Mason Brothers, of New York, announced the 
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Analytical School Readers as in preparation by one of the 
ablest men of the country. The First and Sixth Readers 
were published shortly afterwards, giving promise of ex- 
cellence for the entire series, which the remaining num- 
bers fully justify. The series is called the *‘ Analytical’’ 
from the plan adopted and made prominent in their / 
preparation,—proceeding from first to last, and most 
successfully if we may decide, upon the assumption that 
a careful analysis of each reading lesson by means of 
questions (models of which analysis are given) on the 
general scope of the selection ,and on the meaning of 
clauses and sentences, on the etymology and meaning of 
words, on the emphasis, inflections, quality of the voice, 
etc., required to express the ascertained thought and emo- 
tion, is the only true method of teaching reading. For 
the purpose of illustrating this, several of the selections 
representing as many different classes of composition, are 
analyzed at length in the last four books of the series. 
These are intended to indicate the kind rather than the 
extent of the work which the teacher is todo. This 
feature was remarked upon at length in our notice of the 
Sixth Reader some months since. An ably written in- 
troductory article upon the general principles of elocution 
is found in the Sixth Reader, while a thorough and ac- 
curate phonic analysis of English words is given in each 
of the last three grades. The selections have been made 
with great care and excellent judgment, and while includ- 
ing much that is new and valuable, we are glad to find 
a number cf those that are well-known and of standard 
merit. Copious notes are also appended which will be 
found useful in the explanation of geographical, histori- 
cal and other allusions. The illustrations in the first 
three numbers are by the distinguished artist, Mr. Thomas 
Nast. They are not filled up with many elaborate iines 
but give freshness and clearness of effect by a few bold and 
ingenious ‘strokes of the pencil,—affording choice sub- 
jects for imitation by the young pupilin drawing. The 
type is clear and beautiful, the paper of excellent quality, 
the binding handsome and durable, and the books have 
a heft,—a feeling of weight and solidity,—that the book 
fancier especially prizes. Take them throughout, this is a 
noble series of Readers, and we cannot too heartily com- 
mend it to the notice of all teachers and school officers as 
eminently deserving of careful examination at their 
hands. 


BEYOND THE MIssIssipP1: From the Great River to the 
Great Ocean. By Albert C. Richardson. Cloth. 8vo. 
572 pages. National Publishing Company, 507 Minor 
Street, Philadelphia. Sold exclusively by agents. See 
advertisement. 


The popularity of this entertaining and valuable book 
is attested by a sale of over 20,000 copies in a single month. 
Mr. Richardson is widely known as one of the most bril- 
liant newspaper writers of the day and in this book he 
tells in his best style the story of his journeyings between 
the Great River and the Great Ocean. Heis always wide- 
awake, always full of spring and vivacity, detecting the 
brightest spots in the landscape and the cheerfulest aspect 
of character. He is an American of Americans, delight- 
ing in the natural grandeur of the mountains and prairies, 
the woods and waters of his native land as well as in the 
spirit of its people and the aim of its institutions. The 
resources of the country awaken in him a glowing enthu- 
Siasm, and the march of empire towards the coasts of the 
Pacific inspires him with the most brilliant visions of her 
future destiny. His book will be read with general 
interest for its full and vivid descriptions, the pleasant 
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flow of its narrative, its profusion of anecdotes and the 
variety of information with which it abounds. Mr. R. 
wasin Kansas’ during a part of the eventful struggle 
which preceded the Rebellion and gives numerous details 
of that gloomy period. He also accompanied the party of 
Hon Schuyler Colfax on their late romantic tour through 
Colorado, Montana, Utah and California of which he pre- 
sents many pleasant reminiscences. During the past year 
he went out to the end of the Pacific Railroad at that time 
two hundred and forty miles west of Omaha, and gives us. 
a graphic account of how 12,000 men, with their portable 
houses, eating and sleeping cars, and the most improved 
modern machinery, lay down two or three miles of track 
perday. Apart from the great amount of curious and valu- 
able information which is given in this volume it is recom- 
mended to public attention by the attractive style in which 
it has been brought out and its pictorial illustrations,--some 
two hundred in number,—from orginal photographs and 
sketches from the pencils of Bierstadt, Nast, and other 
artists of reputation. 


TuE Sone GARDEN: A Series of School Music Books, pro- 
gressively arranged in Three Books, each book complete 
in itself. By Lowell Mason, Doctorof Music. Published 
by Mason and Brothers. New York. 


Sone GARDEN—First Book, contains Preliminary Exer- 
cises and Lessons together with a selection and arrange- 
ment of Music adapted to young classes. 160 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Sone GARDEN—Second Book, with the Elements of Musi- 
cal Notation, Practical Exercises, Scales, Rounds and 
Vocal Music, especially adapted for Schools, Singing 
Classes and the Family Circle. The greater part of the 
words, as well as music, is new. 208 pages, music oc- 
tavo. Price, 80 cents. 

Sone GarpEN—TZhird Book, with Soleggios, Exercises 
for the Training of the Voice, and Selection of Music 
for Higher Classes, generally arranged for equal voices. 
240 pages. Music octavo. Price, $1.00. 

In the preparation of this valuable series, Dr. Lowell 
Mason,—the only musician in the country, we believe, to 
whom the title of Doctor of Music has been awarded,—has 
been engaged for several years. The books are so graded 
as in the opinion of competent critics, to furnish what is 
believed to be the most systematic and thorough course of 
teaching vocal music that has yet appeared, though each 
book is at the same time complete in itself and may be 
used without reference to either of the others. Much of 
the music and poetry is culled from the German Song 
Gardens, and there are found in these three attractive 
books, pieces of all kinds, grave and gay, soothing and 
exciting, instructive and amusing. The type is bold and 
clear, and neither the notes nor lines on the staff too much 
crowded, as is the case insome of our music books. Full 
instructions are also given in the elements of music and 
in vocal culture. 

Tue Oxtp Curiosity SHop; and Reprinted Pieces. By 
Charles Dickens, with original illustrations by S. Hytinge, 
Jr. 48 pages. Diamond Edition. Ticknor & Fields. 
Boston, 1867. 

The reader who knows that this volume of the Diamond 
Dickens tells of Little Nell, Quilp, Dick Swiveller, Samp- 
son Brass, &c., will hail it as an old and highly esteemed 
acquaintance, and if he already do not possess it, will at 
once place the book on his library shelf. To the compar- 
atively few who have never read the book, we would sug- 
gest the propriety of at once obtaining it and all the rest 
of the series, in the beautiful and compact form now pre- 
sented by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. They will neither 
regret the cost nor the pleasant but often tenderly sad 
emotions experienced in the reading of this touching story. 
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The reprinted pieces are numerous but all short, and will 

serve admirably to pass aspare half-hour. Some of these 

are in the author’s very best vein. 

Wives AND DavGurTers. By Mrs. Gaskell, Author of 
‘* Mary Barton,’’ Cranford ‘‘ Life of Charlotte Bronte,”’ 


etc. With Illustrations. 8vo. 258 double column pages. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. Cloth $2.00. 


This story, originally published in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, was nearly completed at the time of the sudden death 
of the author. ‘* What promised to be the crowning work 
of her life is a memorial of death. A few days longer 
and it would have been a triumphal column, crowned with 
a capital of festal leaves and flowers ; now it is another 
sort of column—one of those sad white pillars which 
stand broken in the church yard.”? We quote these sen- 
tences from one of the closing pages of the work, written 
by the editor of the magazine already named, to conclude 
the work whose last chapters must remain forever un- 
written. Mary Barton, by this author, published twenty 
years ago, is perhaps the most powerful description of 
factory life in Englamd that has yet appeared ; and the 
quiet idyls of ** Cranford”’ are familiar everywhere. Mrs. 
Gaskell will hold a place among the classic novelists of 
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the day long after the sensation writers of our time are 

forgotten. 

Tue Newcomes. Memoirs of a Most Respectable Fami- 
ly. With Illustrations. Wm. Makepeace Thackeray. 
8vo. 412 double column pages. 2 Vols. in one. Cloth, 
$1.50. Harper & Brothers. 

The love of a father whose soul is bound up in his boy, 
—who lives but to ensure the happiness of an only son,— 
is finely brought out in the story of our ‘‘ India Colonel 
of Cavalry.’”’ As we trace the story through the illustra. 
tions with which the book is embellished, we read over 
again the good Colonel’s history from the coffee-house 
which, with Clive on his arm, he leaves in disgust at the 
ribald song of Costigan, down to the low bedside where, 
—second childhood come—the old man, bowed with years 
and grief, joins in his little grandson’s evening prayer. 
We follow our Colonel, we had almost said, with that 
affection one feels for a dear friend whom we love because 
he is noble, and generous, and true. Surely Thackeray 
has here portrayed the bravest, purest, simplest-hearted 
‘*Colonel of Cavalry” that ever adorned the page of 
fiction. The type of this edition is large and clear, the 
paper of excellent quality, and the price reasonably low. 


Hepartment of Common Srhools. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 

OFFICIAL. ] HARRISBURG, Oct., 1867. 

Documents Received at the School De- 
partment during the past Month. 


Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
of the city of New York. 

Ohio Educational Monthly for September. 

Catalogue of Andalusia College, Bucks county, Pa. 

Fifth Annual Catalogue of the Concordville Seminary, 
Delaware county, Pa. 

Aphasia. By Dr. H. B. Wiusur, Syracuse, New York. 

Prospectus of the Philadelphia School of Design for Wo- 
men. 

Journal of Education, Province of Ontario, Canada 
West. 

Concert and Exhibition Exercises of the Cassville Soldiers’ 
Orphan School. 

Register of the Officers and Students of the Lehigh Uni- 
versity, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Teachers’ Advocate for August. 

First Annual Catalogue ef Lebanon Valley College. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Publie 
Schools of the city of Hrie. 

Highty-Second Annual Catalogue of the Moravian Board- 
ing School, Nazareth, Pa. 

Twelfth Annual Catalogue of the Pittsburg Female Col- 
lege. 

First Annual Report of the Board of Controllers of the 
Publi¢ Schools of the borough of Willkes-barre, Pa. 

First Annual Report of the State Normal University, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Circular of Bellevue Institute, Attleboro’, Pa. 

Journal of Education, Montreal, Canada. 


Appointment of County Superintendent. 
J. F. Caukins has been appointed County Superinten- 


dent of Tioga county, in place of 8. B. Price, resigned. 
Mr. Calkins was the first County Superintendent of Tioga 
county, and now enters the educational field for the 
second time. His address is Wellsboro. 


ae 


Institutes. 
October 1st, 
“6 7th, 
14th, 
14th, 
21st, 
21st, 
21st, 
29th, 
30th, 
4th, 
4th, 
1ith, 
11th, 
19th, 
WAr;ren, ...csscccsecs és 25th, 
CORRS cnccitnnesesce™ 25th, Bloomsburg. 
6 25th, New Oxford. 
Mr. JACK’s APPOINTMENTS. 

County, October 1st. 

a “6° 14h. 

sé 2ist. 

66 29th. 
November 4th. 
66 19th. 
25th. 
11th, 

25th, 

6s 5th, 





Westmoreland, 
Clearfield, 
Beaver, 66 
Bucks,.... - 
Lawrence, - 
Erie, 66 
Bedford, saae, 
Venango, 66 
Luzerne, 

Montgomery,.... November 
Cumberland, 6 
Lancaster, 66 
York, e 
Schuylkill 6 


Greensburg. 
Curwinsville. 
Beaver. 
Doylestown. 
New Castle. 
Waterford. 
Bedford. 

Oil City. 
Wilkesbarre. 
Norristown. 
Shippensburg. 
Lancaster. 
York. 
Pottsville. 
Warren. 


Cumberland 
Schuylkill 
Columbia 


Institute Lecturers. 
To the names previously announced as Institute lec- 


turers, that of Prof. James THomPson is now added. Prof. 
Thompson has had much experience as a lecturer at In- 
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stitutes and knows very well how to conduct them. He 
was also the first Principal of the State Normal School at 
Edinboro. .Prof. Thompson’s address is Lancaster, Pa. 


Form of Report for Teachers’ Institutes. 

Report of the Teachers’ Institute of .......0+...+++ county, 
during the week commencing 

BNET OT GAGE CONUNTIOE . 6 oo. sniccc ccs teccceescdcoee 

*Whole number of actual members..... 

Average number of actual members 

{Number of honorary members 

Largest number of spectators present at one time, (esti- 


Average number of spectators present during the week, 
(estimated) 

{Number of votes cast for members of the Committee on 
Teachers’ Certificates . 


Number of essays read 

Amount of funds received: from County Treasurer 
Amount of funds received from members 

Amount of funds received from all other sources 
Amount paid Instructors and Lecturers 

Amount paid for all other expenses....... 

Balance on hand . sisaees 

Name and address of Seckciuns 

Names of the Committee on Teachers’ Certificates 
Names of Instructors 

Names of Lecturers 

Branches in which instruction was given............... 
Subjects of the Lectures 


* All classes of teachers and those who design to become 
teachers, not those only who may sign a Constitution. 

t School Directors and friends of education. 

t Those only who hold valid certificates from State Nor- 
mal Schools or County Superintendents. 

{2¥"This report is to be forwarded to the School De- 
partment within five days after the close of the Institute. 





The Recent Supplement to the School Law 
concerning Text-Books in Counties. 


In order that the school officers of the State may not 
be misinformed in respect to the meaning and effect of 
the recent Supplement to the School Law concerning 
Text-books in counties, it is deemed best to republish it 
inthe Journal. Upon examination it will be found to 
take no power out of the hands of the district boards of 
directors respecting the selection of text-books, that they 
exercised before its passage. Whether some provision 
should be made by law for securing uniformity of text- 
books in counties is a matter that, perhaps, admits dis- 
cussion ; but the law of last winter contains no such pro- 
Vision. It provides, indeed, that a committee of seven 
directors may be appointed “‘ whose duty it shall be to 
agree upon and select a series of text-books adapted to 
the wants of the Common Schools of the county, and 
present them for adoption to the several boards of direc- 
tors,”’ but whether such a series shall be adopted or other- 
wise depends upon the action of the several district boards 
of directors. The effect of the law is simply to place the 
examination and naming of suitable text-books for the 
Schools of a county in competent hands, to present the 
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books agreed upon prominently before the several boards, 
to prevent the too frequent changes of books, and the 
constant importuning of directors by book agents, and to 
aid in bringing about such an extent of county uniform- 
ity as may be deemed desirable by the immediate repre- 
sentatives of those most interested. 

The law itself provides :— 

Sxc. 6. That it shall be lawful for the school directors 
of any county in this Commonwealth at any triennial 
convention held for the purpose of electing a County 
Superintendent, to appoint seven of their number possess- 
ing the necesssary qualifications, whose duty it shall be 
to agree upon and select a series of text-books adapted to 
the wants of the common schools of the county, and pre- 
sent them for adoption to the several boards of directors ; 
this action, however, to be of no binding force, unless 
confirmed at the annual meeting of directors and teach- 
ers held, as now provided by the twenty-third section of 
the Act of May eighth, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-four, but when so confirmed the books shall not be 
changed until after the next triennial convention as afore- 
said ; Provided, That a majority of the boards of direc- 
tors of any county may at any time call a special meeting 
of the directors of the county for the purpose of appoint- 
ing a county committee on text-books as abave indicated, 
whose action shall be valid until the meeting of the trien- 
nial convention in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-nine. 


Questions and Answers. 


QUESTION: Will the endorsement of a Professional Cer- 
tificate by a County Superintendent betore the passage of 
the late supplement to the school law, render said certifi- 
cate valid during the term of office of the Superintendent ? 


ANSWER: It will, if endorsed since the first Monday in 
June, 1867. The endorsing of an old Professional Certfi- 
cate is virtually the same thing as the granting of a new 
one; and as Professional Certificates granted since the 
first Monday in June, 1867, will be valid during the pres- 
ent term of the Superintendency and for one year there- 
after, the same will be the case when such certificates are 
legally endorsed. 

Question : Is it legal for a Board of Directors to estab- 
lish a school in which the instruction is given exclusive- 
ly in the German language ; or for such a board to em- 
ploy a teacher who cannot give instruction in the English 
langage ? ' 

ANSWER: It is provided in Section CVI, page 182, Co- 
burn’s Digest of School Laws and Decisions, ‘‘ That it 
shall be the duty of each County Superintendent to see 
that in every district there shall be taught, Orthography, 
Reading, Wrting, English Grammar, Geography and 
Arithmetic, as well as such other branches as the board 
of directors or controllers may require.”’ 

From this provision it is evident that a school is not a 
legal school under our Common School system in which 
the instruction is given exclusively in the German lan- 
guage. No board of directors has a right to sanction such 
a school, and no district in which such a school is kept 
open by its board of directors can legally receive its quota 
of the State appropriation. The German langage may 
however be taught in any school, but the English branches 
must also be taught at the same time, or at least the nee- 
essary facilities must exist for teaching them. 

Section XI of the Supplement to the School Law, ap 
proved the ninth day of April, 1867, provides, “Tha; 
after the passage of this act no teacher in this Common- 
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wealth shall receive from a County, city, or Borough 
Superintendent, a certificate as a teacher, who has not a 
fair knowledge of Orthography, Reading, Writing, Geo- 
graphy, English Grammar, Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, History of the United States, and the Theory of 
Teaching.” 

This section renders it clear, that a Board of Directors 
cannot employ a teacher who cannot give instruction in 
the English language. They may, and many times should 
employ a teacher who can give instruction in both Eng- 
lish and German, and hundreds of such can easily be 
found, but a knowledge of the German alone does not 
fulfil the requirements of the law. If schools exclusively 
German are wanted, they must be conducted as private 
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schools, or our present laws must be changed, so as to 
legalize them. 


Forms of Application for the Allowances 
made by the State, te Pupils preparing 
to teach, at the State Normal Schools. 


I. Form oF APPLICATION FOR UNDERGRADUATES. 


Sratn NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE 


We, 
of the 


the undersigned Students of the State Normal School 
District, hereby declare, that it is our ob- 


ject in attending this institution, to prepare ourselves for the 


duties of teachers, and that it is our intention to teach in the 
Common Schools of Pennsylvania : 


| 

' . . 

j'Suanay fo ayn) 
‘ang junoup 




















To J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


Sir :—The above is a list of the students in this Insti- 
tution during the term ending ........ , 186.., who 
have signed the declaration of intention to become teach- 
ers in the Common Schools of Pennsylvania, as required 
by Jaw, together with the age of each, his address, class, 
date of entering, date of leaving, number of weeks of at- 
tendance, and the amount due him ; and I hereby further 
state that each person named in said list has attended 
this Institution consecutively for the number of weeks 
for which the allowance is asked ; that he has received 
regular instruction in the science and art of teaching in 
a special class devoted {to that object, for the whole time ; 
that the price of boarding and tuition has been approved 
by the Superintendent of Common Schools, and is the 
same for all students pursuing similar studies ; that the 
whole amount asked as an allowance to each student has 
been deducted from his expenses ; that the conditions and 
requirements of the law have in all respects been fully com- 
plied with; and that the allowances set opposite each 
name are severally due as indicated in thé list according 
to the sixteenth section of the General Appropriation Act, 
approved on the eleventh day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-six. 

» Principal. 
- COUNTY, 8S. 

‘Meneeaalie appeared before me the above-named 
one , Principal of the State Normal 
School, of the District, and being duly 
says, that the above statement is correct according to the 
best of his knowledge and belief. 


I hereby certify that the statement of facts above given 
is correct to the best of my knowledge, and that 


is Treasurer of the Board of Trustees of the 
e Normal School of this district. 


President Board of Trustees. 


2. ForM OF APPLICATION FOR GRADUATES. 
SraTeE NORMAL SCHOOL OF THE .... DIST. 
We, the undersigned Graduates of the State No vind School 
of the ...... District, hereby agree in good faith to teach 
two full years in the Common Schools of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, unless prevented by sickness, or other unavoidable 
circumstances. 





ADDRESS. AMmouNT DUE, 


SIGNATURES. ! 








To J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 

Sm :—The above is a list of the Graduates of this In- 
stitution for the year commencing on the first Monday of 
June, 186 ; who have signed the pledge to teach two full 
years in the Common Schools of the State, as required by 
law, together with the age and address of each, and the 
amount due him; and I hereby further state, that each 
person named in said list has attended this Institution at 
least one term of twelve consecutive weeks; that the 
price of boarding and tuition has been approved by the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, and is the same for 
all students pursuing similar studies; that the full 
amount due each student has been deducted from his 
regular expenses ; and that all the conditions and require- 
ments of the General Appropriation Act, approved on 
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the eleventh day of April, one thousand eight hundred | Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 


and sixty-six, have been complied with. Bradford, Armenia, Geo. W. Field, 34 86 
sé 


Asylum, J. D. Williams, 76 86 
as Burlington b., Philander Long, 26 88 
Counry, 88: $s Burlington t., Jeremiah Travis, Jr., 94 50 
Personally appeared before me the above named * x W., Ed. E. Loomis, 85 26 

- - : 
» Principal of the State Normal 2 st oe o on 
District, and being duly 6s Pike, , D. 8. Codding, 170 10 
that the above statement is true to the best of his knowl- tia Rome Boro, L. L. Moody, 26 04 
dge and belief. ay Towanda, Wm. F. Davis 151 62 
ees : se S¢ N., Rhoderick Granger, 42 84 
‘ - Tuscarora, David Edinger, 98 24 
I hereby certify that the statement of facts above given 6 Ulster, 8. C. Hovey, 94 50 
is eorrect to the best of my knowledge, and that .......... Wilmont, I. P. Shots, 89 88 


: Wyalusing, Benj. Ackley, 131 46 

: is Treasurer of the Board of Trustees of the Doylestown t., Isaac Jacoby, 175 98 

State Normal School of this District. Fails, John G. Spencer, 190 26 
Morrisville; Phineas Jenkins, 76 02 

Maaed liar Northampton, John K. Spencer, 197 40 

President of Board of Trustees. Quakertown, Wm. H. Bush, 69 72 

. oem Warminster, Horace G. Phillips, 92 82 

r Warwick, Thos. Watkins, 84 00 

School Warrants Issued in Sept, 1867. Adams, Benj. Douthett, 89 88 
Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. Butler boro., James Bredin, 157 50 
Adams, Butler, Henry Lupp, $150 36 Clay, David Wilson, 76 86 
“6 Gettysburg, E.G. Fahnestock, 317 94 * Jefferson, A. Zimmerman, 115 50 

“ Hamilton, Michael Dellone, 136 50 <s Lancaster, F. M. Scott, 104 58 
Hampton, Emanuel Neidich, 24 36 i Slippery Rock, Thomas Moore, 89 04 

Latimore, Moses Vanscoyoc, 13356 Cambria, Allegheny, Joseph Tomlinson, 18060 

Liberty, John Nunemaker, 93 24 6s Cambria, twp. John E. Roberts, 89 04 

ag Mt. Joy, Jacob Feeser, 137 34 “6 Clearfield, Silas A. McGough, 106 68 

‘“ Mt. Pleasant, Edward McSherry, 187 74 ° Loretto, Francis Friel, 20 16 
Allegheny, Allegheny City Wm. Hamilton, 2,669 10 e Summerhill, A. 8. Kelly, 57 96 
1g West Deer, Wm. Bryson, 105 00 as Summitville, John Eger, 16 80 

“ Elizabeth W., Thos. Bickerton, 4116 S Prospect bo., Patrick Boyle, 26 88 

6s Findley, A. W. Enlow, 123 48 * White, David Youngkin, 67 20 

sia Independent 1, David Rudolf, 27 72 2 Wilmore, Dr. Sam]. M. Kern, 31 92 

“ Harrison, John Harrison, 12180 Cameron, Gibson, Henry Mason, 47 46 
Marshall, Geo. McCullough, 60 06 ™ Portage, E. C. Davy, 12 60 


«eee 9 Principal. 


Mifflin, J. F. Patterson, 81290 Carbon, Lehighton bo, Elias H. Snyder, 86 63 


Ohio, James B. Duff, _ 11214 Centre, Benner, David Lohr, 111 72 
Patton, J.N. A. Gill, 91 56 $ Boggo twp., Wm. Resides, Jr., 138 60 
Pine, John Martin, 63 42 Ferguson, Rudolph Crider, 160 86 
Pitt twp. J. M. Hunter, 358 26 Halfmoon, Jacob B. Way, 62 58 
a é. er 146 58 és ate a A ca = ~ 
O88 John McKnight 158 76 atton, - B. Waddle, 
Senickley, Samuel Gaston, 82 32 Penn twp. John Kersteter, 126 00 
rig : . _ ny a 4 .. a Ses | yrs 4 “4 
aler. ohn A. Danks 2 nion osep exander 
Union twp., William mai 381 00 Walker, John 8. Swartz, ; 147 00 
Apollo, Christian Kepple, 6174 Chester, La er ws rng? alae a - 
Brady’s Bend, W. D. Slack 276 78 ts allowfie +» Cloud Pyle, 
Elderton boro., John Ralson, 29 16 “ Franklin, — Richard Wigfall, 89 46 
Hovey Ind., James P. Parker, 10 50 *¢ Goshen West, John Z. Plank, 7770 
Leechburg, M. K. McKallip, 42 00 Kennet, William H. Walter, 105 00 
Perry, Jacob Sybert, 108 78 66 London Grove, Edward W. Hicks, 13818 
Plum Creek, Audrew Kimmel, 179 34 . pemnees Sa See — = 
Queenstown, Richard Mildrin 15 12 é Yantmeal W., Samuel Shingle. 2 
New Brighton, Geo. 8. Barker, ‘ 260 40 Clarion, par ri —_ 5 OO ~ = 
i : “ ekin ames Colwe 2 
a Joe i. Fronicr, by as 66 Madison . Daniel Mortimer, 
Hopewell twp., Michael Barry, 90 30 Clearfield, Bell, Lewis Smith, 
Hookstown b., John A. Trimble, 41 58 = Bloom, Gainor P, Bloom, 
Logstown Ind. Samuel Schroeder, 18 90 4 Clearfield, I. M. Kittleberger, 
Patterson, Jesse Williams, 117 60 . Bradford, Angus Gill, 
Rochester, Samuel J. Cross, 173 88 ws Decatur, Joseph Goss, 
s¢ twp. Leander Whisler, 48 72 $ Fox; James McClellan, 
N. Sewickley, Daniel Hains, , 121 80 ee Girard, Francis Hugan, 
Amity, Hiram E. Ludwig, 152 04 6s Jordan, David W. Wise, 
Berne twp., E. A, Leinback, 190 26 i Graham, Jacob Wilhelm, 
Bernville, Franklin Herbach, 47 04 Karthans, George Heckendorn, 
Greenwich, Moses A. Dietrich, 184 80 66 Knox, ’ George Earhard, 
Heidleberg, U. J. Franklin Filbert, 89 88 9 Lumber City, H. W. Spencer, 
Hereford, George Deisher 123 90 es Morris, James Thompson, 
Maxatwany, John B. Christman, 194 88 6 Penn, Wm. Welty, 
Oley, Daniel D. Reiff, 184 88 “ Woodward, Samuel Woodward, 
Onterlawnee, Jacob 8. Graeff, 131 04 Clinton, nary ‘ Me a ag saeenaee, 
i Lewis Y. Rohrbach, 103 32 . a agle J. D. L. Smith, 
Mathias Mengel, 2,294 88 sg Beech Creek, ——. F, Fernon, 

“ f oad Colebroo ohn Zimmerman 
te 199 oe “A Crawford, Thomas Gheen, é 
Washington, Jacob Melchier, 134 40 hi Flemington b. Landis Berry, 

Woodbury N., Samuel G. Rhodes, 98 28 “6 Grugan, Jos. M. Grugan, 
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Counties. 
Clinton, 
“ 


““ 

“ 

“ 
Columbia, 

“ 

ce 


Crawford, 


sé 
“e 
ce 
“oe 


Dauphin, 
“ 


Delaware, 
ai 
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Wallace Gakle, 
I. C. Sigmond, 
John Moore, 
Jacob Brown, 
Wm. Simmons, 
Isaiah Bower, 
John Hill, 
Charles 8. Fowler, 
E. W. Hall, 
Richard Bradish, 
Wm. C. Kerr, 
Ezra Irwin, 
Jacob G. Brown, 
George Herliman, 
H. E. Hatch, 
Nelson Waters, 
Owen Lyon, 
Patrick MaGee, 
Sadsbury, Eleazer Shontz, 
Seagertown, Oliver Saeger, 
Venango bor., R. H. Grafton, 
White, Ind., Lorenzo Washburn, 
Woodcock bo., B. F. Wales, 
Shenango 8., Samuel Livingston, 
Gratz, Jacob Buffington, Jr. 
Hanover East, Henry Sherk, 
Jefferson, John Hoffman, 66 78 
Londonderry, David M. Epler, 154 56 
Washington, Lewis Neiffer, 115 08 
Chester boro., Henry L. Donaldson, 593 46 
Concord, John H. Newlin, 113 82 
Derby boro., Daniel 8. White, 80 22 
“twp. W. F. Longstreth, 65 52 
Marple, Henry Hipple, 73 92 
Todmorden, Samuel Bancroft, 33 18 
Benzinger, F. H. Lorg, 134 82 
Fox, Hezekiah Horton, 162 96 
Jay, Charles Webb, 48 72 
Jones, Joel Beckwith, 34 44 
Cony, 8. A. Beavis, 252 00 
Erie South,: E. Camphausen, 107 10 
Elk Creek & Fr D. B. Robinson, 19 74 
Erie, Gustav Jerecki, 979 02 
Greene, Cyrus Drown, 117 60 
Harbor Creek, , Jacob Flury, 214 20 
Union, D. B. Harris, 135 66 
‘¢ Village I. L A. Marsh, 1118 
Washington, T. W. Sherwood, 185 22 
Waterford, Lewis Sedgwick, 165 90 
Wattsburg, John Phelps, 31 50 
Bellevernon b. N. L. Speers, 78 96 
Brownsville, Wm. L. Ledwith, 152 46 
‘“ tp., Solomon Burd, 33 18 
Connellsvilleb Walker E. Francis, 131 46 
” tp. Geo. Buttermore, 71 82 
Henry Clay, Daniel Umble, 89 04 
Nicholson, Joseph Longanecker, 123 48 
Springhill, Wm. L. Morgan, 161 70 
Tyrone, Solomon Walker, 152 46 
Union boro., C. 8. Seaton, 199 50 
** South, Samuel Hatfield, 97 44 
Metal, Henry Miller, 123 48 
Montgomery, Thos. Bowles, 254 10 
Peters, James Scott, 183 12 
Waynesboro, D. B. Russel, 123 06 
Bethel, Abraham Coyalt, 110 88 
McConnellsb’g Daniel Ford, 72 66 
Aleppo, Lewis Sammons, 97 02 
Centre, George Hickman, 153 30 
Franklin, Jacob Schriver, 137 76 
Green twp., Franklin Seaton, 78 96 
Jefferson boro. E. H. Denny, 35 70 
“ ~=twp., Wm. Gwynn, 111 30 
Mt. Morris. Reuben Brown, 21 42 
Monongahela, Caleb Burwell, 182 72 
Morris, Daniel Cundit, 108 36 
Perry, David Lemley, 88 20 
Wayne, Valentine Nicholls, 136 50 
Carbon, A. Gleason, , 210 00 
Cass, Jacob Chilcoat, 89 04 
Coal Mont, C. F. Bradley, 33 18 
Franklin, Wm. B. Johnston, 109 20 
Huntingdon, Geo. W. Glazier, 211 68 


Districts. 


Keating, 
Lamar, 
Leidy, 

Lock Haven, 
Pine Creek, 
Berwick bor., 
Centre, 
Scott, 
Athens, 
Cussewago Id. 
Edson, Ind., 
Hayfield, 
Hartstown, 
Jackson, 
Randolph, 
Riceville, 
Richmond, 
Rome, 


126 00 
4? 00 
357 00 
85 68 
75 60 
138 18 
168 00 
140 28 
20 16 
11 76 
186 90 
29 82 
50 40 
169 68 
40 32 
173 04 
152 04 
104 16 
41 16 
48 72 
10 50 
29 40 
157 50 
29 82 
171 36 


Counties. 


94 36 Huntingdon, 


“ec 
‘ce 
&< 


Indiana, 
74 


‘e 


“se 
“ 


[October, 


Amounts. 
97 86 


Treasurers. 


H. W. Swope, 
Benj. Davis, 
Michael Boring, 
John Brewster, 
Mahlon Stryker, 
Joseph Rankin, 
Samuel George, 
Furgeson Badger, 
William Ranson, 
Solomon Rugh, 
Paul Graff, 
A. D. Tiger, 
John Rissinger, 
George Deal, 
8. M. Hazlett, 
A. M. Nowry, 
Wm. W. Alsbach, 
John A. Learn, 
Wm. Earl, 
John Strong, 
John Caldwell, 
Peter Good, 

N., James Lydick, 

66 8., Abraham Sink, 
Mechanicsburg Nicholas Peddicord, 
Montgomery, I. G. Ake, 
Rayne, Samuel McGurra, 
Saltsburg, James Alcorn, 
Shilocta, Conard Bly, 
Smicksburg, b. George Stear, 
Taylorville, b. Jacob L. Lydich, 
Washington, John Bothell, 
Wheatfield E., John Spires, 

‘¢  W., Israel Doty, 
White, Robert W. Allison, 
Young, Robert 8. Hart, 


Districts. 


Porter, 
Shirley, 
Union, 
Walker, 
West, 
Armagh, 
Armstrong, 
Black Lick, 
Blairsville, 
Bush Valley, 
Burrell, 
Canoe, 
Centre, 
Cherry Hill 
Clarksburg I., 
Conemaugh, 
Grant, 
Green, 
Indiana Boro, 
Jacksonville, 
Lebanon W. I. 
Mahoning W., 
74 


147 84 
23 10 
126 00 
95 34 
110 88 
122 22 
130 20 
152 04 
154 56 
184 38 
1512 
121 80 
81 90 
154 14 
152 46 
16 80 
30 24 
78 96 
107 10 
119 70 
23 10 
90 30 
163 80 
85 68 
1218 
19 32 
15 12 
131 46 
102 90 
120 54 
159 60 
110 46 


[The rest of the Warrants for September will appear in 
the November No.—Eb. ] 


School Warrants Isued in dient, 1867. 


Counties. 
Adams, 
“cc 


6< 
Allegheny, 
“é 


“e 
ee 
se 
ce 


“ 
6 
‘ec 
a 
“ 
“ec 
“e 
sé 


Armstrong, 
6e 


‘ce 
sé 
‘6 


Beaver, 
“e 


‘ 
“ 
“ 
“6 
“ 


Treasurers. Amounts. 


Jacob Deardoff, $ 252 00 
Jas. J. Metcalfe, 223 44 
Straban, Jeremiah Schriner, 177 24 
Baldwin, Wm. Cowen, 236 46 
Birmingham bo. D. O.Cunningham, 480 06 
Collins, John Gracie, 236 88 
Crescent, John Hamilton, 31 08 
E. Birmingham, H. Estep, 444 78 
Elizabeth twp., Jas. Patterson, 386 40 
Faron, John Essler, 62 16 
Fayeth South, John G. Slater, 105 84 
Franklin, John H, Frazier, 57 !2 
Jefferson, Geo. Lickman, 105 00 
Lawrenceville, Wm. Jancy, 381 36 
McCandless, John Sandol 80 22 
McKeesport, Jas. F. Ryan, 195 30 
Monongahela b. Summers Marshell, 115 50 
Mt. Washington Jona Neely, 94 92 
Peebles, Robt. H. Palmer, 9114 
Penn, H .Me. D. Morrow,#178 92 
Reserve, Fred. Hanny, 312 90 
Richland, John 8. Dickson, 56 70 
Snowden, John Maits, 104 16 
8. Pittsburg bo. Jas. Blackamore, 212 52 
St. Clair Lower, Andrew Stein, 340 20 
W. Pittsburg, Jacob Knapp, 132 30 
Wilkins, Jas. Kelly, 265 44 
Allegheny, Abraham Riggle, 214 62 
Burrel, Wm. Reamley, 71 82 
Kittanning bo., Jas. Mosgrove, 217 98 
Manor, John Shoop, 
Washington, Saml. Laird, 

Big Beaver, Jas. Dillan, 

Bridgewater bo. Thos. Allison, 

Brighton, Jesse Carothers, 
Economy, Mich. McGuire, 

Green, Wm. Laughlin, 

Industry, Geo. Stoddard, 

Neils, J. 8. Neal, 

New Séwickley, Danl. Brenner, 


Districts. 


Franklin, 
Huntingdon, 








1867.] 


Counties. 


Beaver, 
Bedford, 
es 


“ 


Berks, ‘ 


“es 


Blair, 


c 
“ 
“ 
“c 
“c“ 
“ 
“es 
ce 
“ 
“cs 
“ce 
“ec 


Bucks, 
“ 


“ 


School Warrants. 


Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Phillipsburg, Geo. Voght, 45 36 
Bedford boro., Thos. K.Gettys, 126 42 
Broad Top, Chas. W. Ashurn, 131 46 
Cumberland V., Jac. B. Anderson, 128 52 
Hoperville, James Fink, 108 36 
Mid. Woodbury, Saml. K. Hare, 183 12 
Monroe, Wm. Weimmer, 15708 
Providence, Nathan Mellott, 91 14 
Centre, Danl. Christ, 140 70 
Colebrookdale, Henry L. Gilbert, 150 36 
Douglas, Philip Eagle, 106 68 
Blair, Abraham Robeson, 108 36 
Catharine, Wm. L. Isenbarg, 69 30 
Frankstown, Mich. Geisey, 127 26 
Gaysport, John Lowe, 83 16 
Hollidaysburg, James D. Rea, 270 90 
Huston, Henry H. Bowers, 116 76 
Logan, W. M. Lloyd, 255 78 
Taylor, Jacob Young, 108 36 
Alba Boro., Mich. Harrington, 2016 
Albany, L. L. Howell, 114 66 
Athens Boro., 8. N. Blood, 68 46 


Athens Twp., 
Canton, 
Columbia, 
Franklin, 
Leroysville, 
Macedonia, 
Orwell, 

«¢ Ind., 
Overton, 
Ridgebury, 
Rome, 
Sheshequia, 
South Creek, 
Standing Stone, 
Sylvania, 
Towanda Twp., 
Troy, 

Wells, 
Windham, 
Wysox, 
Bensalen, 
Bristol Twp., 
Doylestown bo., 
Hilltown, 

L. Wakefield, 
Middletown, 
Milford, 
Newtown Twp., 
Nockamixon, 
Plumstead, 
Rockhill, 
Solebury, 
Southampton, 
Tinicum, 
Warrington, 
Allegheny, 
Brady; 
Centre, 
Centreville, 
Cherry, 
Clearfield, 
Fairview, 
Forward, 
Franklin, 

66 Ind., 
Harmony boro., 
Harrisville, 
Marion, 


Millerstown bo., A. Barnhart, 


Muddy Creek, 
Parker, 

Penn, 
Portersville, 
Summit, 
Venango, 
Washington, 
West Sunbury, 
Winfield, 
North, 
Zelieonople, 
Carroll, 


Nathan Edminster, 184 38 


Calvin 8. Sellard, 147 42 
Thos. M. Card, 184 40 
Ira Varney, 86 52 
G. H. Little, 30 66 
W. C. Ackley, 25 62 
Salin Allen, 116 34 


Chauncy G. Gridley, 23 94 
R. Mussleman, 33 18 


Jas. Mitchell, 142 38 
Wm. Forbes, 104 58 
H. Horton, 137 76 


Geo. H. Thompson, 73 50 


Achatius Stevens, 8358 
Curtis Menitt, 21 84 
H. L. Scott, 50 40 
Reuben Stiles, 158 34 
Bradley Warner, 100 38 
Benj. Keykendall, 105 42 
J. M. Nebb, 105 00 
J. V. Stackhouse, 220 92 


Wm. B. Woolston, 154 14 


Joseph J. Greer, 128 94 
Tobias Cope, 278 04 
Jos. H. Yardley, 185 22 
Wm. H. Blakey, 243 60 


Abraham B. Smith, 315 74 
John 8. Keith, 88 62 
Isaiah M. Pratt, 25578 
Enos Huntsberger, 287 70 
Chas. Bissey, 330 12 
Isaac H. Worstall, 300 72 


James Search, 144 48 
Henry 8. Heany, 250 32 
Chas. Thompson, 9156 
Jas. Crawford, 76 02 


Thos. McClymonds, 65 94 


Jno. W. Smith, 85 26 
Austin F. Bard, 4158 
Jno. Wilson, 84 84 
Jno. Nowlen, 90 30 
A. C. Gibson, 115 92 
8. H. Critchfield, 98 70 
Robt. Kennedy, 86 52 
Saml. Davis, 714 
Peter Otto, * 46 20 
William Fleming, 38 64 
Jno. Gilmore, 93 66 

22 26 
Isaac Cleland, 79 28 
Jno. C. Martin, 91 14 
John Mahargh, 92 82 
Alex. Stewart, 26 88 
David Leech, 97 44 
Patrick McBride, 8358 
8. C. Hutchison, 105 42 


Thos. C. Thompson, 25 20 
Wm. Denny, 105 84 
A. Pisor, 88 20 
Eckert Bental, 38 22 


Nicholson Snyder, 134 40 


Counties. 


Cambria, 
Cameron, 
sé 


sé 
Carbon, 
se 


“ce 


“ec 


Centre, 
“ec 


‘ce 
“e 
“eé 
‘é 


ee 


Chester, 
te 


“é 
‘és 
“é 
‘é 
‘6 
6s 


ai 


“ce 
“sé 


Clarion, 
ee 


sf 


Clearfield, 
se 


“ec 


Clinton, 
se 


“ 

“< 

74 
Columbia, 


66 


Districts. 


Millville, 
Grove, 
Lumber, 
Shippen, 
Banks, 
Mahoning, 


113 


Treasurers, Amounts. 
Eben Lewis, 151 20 
C. C. Wykoff, 37 38 
Saml. Smith, 23 10 
8. 8. Hackett, 69 30 


A. J. Landerburn, 364 28 
Nathan Mosser, 113 72 


Mauch Chunk, Elizabeth Williams, 350 28 


Packer, Ephraim Balliet, 29 82 
Bellefonte, John Hoffer, 151 62 
Burnside. Miller Stewart, 36 96 
Haines, Thos. Yorick, 151 62 
Harris, Geo, E. Wasson, 165 06 
Howard Twp., John Segman, 84 42 
Milesbury, Jackson Levy, 65 10 
North, John A. Jones, 49 14 
Charlestown, Devault Beaver, 109 20 
Downingtown, John B. Edge, 75 60 
E. Bradford, Jno. Hannun, 100 80 
‘* Brandywine, Geo. P. McFarlan, 95 34 
** Caln, Jno. Hoopes, 80 64 
** Goshen, Geo. 8. Garret, 71 40 
** Nantmeal, N. B. Markley, 107 10 
‘¢ Pikeland, John Reese, 77 28 
‘© Vincent, Alex. Hoffman, 153 30 
** Whiteland, Francis §S. Fiss, 103 74 
k, Jno. Kerr, 98 28 
Honey Brook, Wm. Morton, 189 00 
Hopewell, Hugh McConkle, 2100 
Independent, 1, Wm. M. Palmer, 19 32 
Kennet Square, Saml. Martin, 79 38 
London Britain, W. J. Whitcroft, 55 02 
Lower Oxford, Jos. Smith, 111 30 
New Garden, John Thomas, 136 92 
Newlin, Joshua N. Peirce, 57 54 
New London, Geo. Wilson, 72 24 
N. Coventry, Thos. W. Stern, 12810 
Nottingham E., J. J. Stubbs, 187 34 
Oxford Boro., Robt. Irwin, Jr., 68 46 
Penn, Thos. M. Charleton, 74 76 
Pennsburg; Job H. Pyle, 75 60 
Phoenixville, Jacob B. Morgan, 353 22 
Sadsbury, Ezekiel R. Young, 212 52 
Schuylkill, Wm. Zimmerman, 157 50 
Thornbury, Harlan Clayton, 1512 
Tradyffrin, George Souder, 189 00 
Union, I. D., Edward Smedley, 9 66 
Upper Oxford, Hugh Ross, 104 16 
Uwchlan, Wash. Stitler, 84 84 
‘* Upper, Wm. Sherman, 85 68 
Valley, B. F. Wickersham, 199 92 
Wallace, Lucian Hogart, 73 92 


West Caln, 


J. Henry Schrack, 118 44 


W. Fallowfield, J. Chamberlain, 119 70 
** Marlboro, Jos. Pennock, 78 54 
** Nottingham Jno. 8. Hilaman, 9114 
‘* Pikeland, Isaac Sustin, 90 30° 
** Vincent, Joseph Moses, 157 92 
‘** Whiteland, Geo. Covington, 92 40 
Willistown, Wm. Cox, 171 86 
Monroe, Jos. Bashline, 99 54 
Perry, W. F. Stewart, 134 40 
Rimersburg, Henry Boyles, 39 06 
Toby, Jas. Martin, 98 28 
Boggs, Geo. Turney, 69 72 
Bradford, Ind., Jno. H, Stewart, 7 56 
Brady, Roswell Luther, 171 26 
Burnside, Jno. Karabaugh, 10962 
Covington, Solomon Maurer, 68 46 
Curwensville, John Patton, 46 20 
Ferguson, Wm. L. Moore, 50 82 
Goshen, Wm. L. Shaw, 27 30 
Gulick, H. Allman, 58 80 
Lawrence, Clark Brown, 158 76 


N. Washington,J. M. Cummings,  26§88 


Pike, J. R. Bloom, 98 70 
Union, J. H. Brubaker, 89 06 
Dunstable, Andrew Dill, 46 20 
Gallagher, Philip Cryder, 27 72 
Wayne, 8. M. Quiggle, 47 2% 
Woodward, Wm. Ritchey, 86 52 
Catawissa, Geo. Rickel, 134 40 
Conyingham, D.8. McKierman, 186 (6 


Fishing Creek, M. A. Ammerman, 123 06 
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Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. Countics. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 


Columbia, Orange, D. R. Sloan, 10458 Lancaster, Ephrata, Levi Landis, 290 64 
oa Beaver, Jno. R. Loucks, 13020 a4 Lampeter W., Christ. Lefever, 176 40 
Crawford, Britten Run, Warren McCray, 18 48 <4 Lancaster City, Peter McConomy, 1998 36 
- Cambridge, John Shearer, 120 96 e Little Britain, Jno. L. Patterson, 161 28 
Conneautville, E.B. Van Tassel, 157 34 es Washington, Jno. Sheartzer, 83 58 
Cook, Ind., Lyman Grey, 18 48 + W. Hempfield, Reuben Garber, 374 22 
E. Fallowfield, Sal. Horn, 130 50 Lawrence, Hickory, J. C. Hunter, 89 46 
Meadville, F. P. Ray, 548 10 - Little Beaver, Thos. Huey, 103 32 
Oil Creek, W. M. Henderson, 173 04 de Mahoning, J.Harvy Cooper, 185 06 
Pine, W. D. Hughes, 96 60 = North Beaver, James Camblin, 207 90 
Rockdale, Danl. McQueen, 156 24 = Perry, Ind, A. 8. Powell, 69 30 
Sparta, Abm. Blakeley, 100 38 “3 Pulaski, Wood Bell, 157 92 
Spartausburg, Wm. M. Major, 34 44 si Shenango, Isaiah Aiken, 151 62 
Steuben, John Waid, 132 72 ag Union, Alex. Carpenter, 109 62 
Summit, L. Taylor, 128 52 se Wayne, Wm. Work, 102 90 
és Litusyille, John M. Allen, 340 20 Lebanon, Cold Spring, Wm. Shade, 11 76 
42 Venango, Thos. J. Blystone, 83 16 - Union, Sol. Bohr, 198 66 
“< Vernon, Id. 12, Gabriel Brown, 1050 Lehigh, Grims, Ind., Wm. Miller, 13 86 
66 W. Shenango, N.H. Snodgrass, 46 20 ” Hanover, Chas. Ritter, 247 38 
66 Woodcock, J. G. Wilson, 191 52 S06 Heidelberg, Saml. J. Kister, 172 20 
Cumberland, E. Pennsboro, Wm. Saddler, 231 00 . L. Macungie, John 8. Save, 277 20 
“6 Frankford, Jacob Fry, 176 40 - Lowhill, Reuben Scheiver, 111 72 
6 Hampden, Christian Deitz, 151 20 ‘i Lynn, David Holben, 284 34 
“ Middlesex, John Fitch, 164 06 ms Millerstown, I. F. MeShiffert, 36 96 
sé N. Cumberland, D. E. Hoover, 52 50 és N. Whitehall, Moses Heilman, 532 56 
“ Shippensburg b. B. K. Keller, 196 56 $s U. Macungy, Geo. Slicher, 297 78 
Dauphin, Conewago, Jno. B. Shenk, 78 96 << U. Milford, Chas. Foster, 261 66 
“6 Lower Swatara, John K. Buscer, 113 82 - Upper Sacon, Henry B. Persons, 385 14 
Lykens, Jacob Miller, 117 60 ” Slatington, Benj. Kern, 62 16 
Mifflin, Jonas Deibler, 115 50 - Washington, Alex. Peter, 172 62 
Rush, A. W. McAllister, 9 24 Luzerne, Abington,’ W. C. Northrop, 230 16 
8. Hanover, Abraham Mader, (12012 $6 Bear Creek, W. B. Fox, 21 42 
2 Upper Paxton, Geo. D. Deibler 138 60 Benton, E. E. Stanton, 120 54 
66 Wiconisco, Geo. Daniels, 244 04 - Blakely, Mich. Gilroy, 291 06 
Delaware, Astor, Edward Hammin, 124 74 s Butler, Jacob Thomas, 115 08 
+66 Chester twp., I. Wm. Lewis, 164 64 _ Franklin, Avert Smith, 61 32 
“6 Edgemont, Robt. F. Davis, 72 66 = Jackson, Ira Mandville, 63 84 
6 L. Chichester, Frank Gray, §2 32 “ New Columbus, Hugh Lockards, 27 30 
6 Media, Saml. P. Bush, 85 26 “ Newport, Henry Croop, 74 76 
se N. Providence, Wash. James, 92 40 “6 Newton, Johnson Roleson, 88 62 
Newtown,. A. L. Williamson, 65 10 ° Pittston Boro, Mich. W. Morris, 433 86 
Radner, Benj. Brooke, 116 34 - es Twp., Henry Zeigler, 228 48 
Ridley, Thos. McBride, 105 42 : Plains, James F. Stark, 121 38 
Springfield, Jas. H. Ogden, 82 32 - Ross, Silas H Savally, 87 36 
Upper Darby, Jno. Sellers, 213 36 : Shickshinny, Geo. W. Learch, 54 60 
Benezett, Miles Deat, 47 04 ” Union, Nelson Bouham, 128 94 
St. Mary’s bo., Joseph Craft, 84 84 - Wilkesbarre, tp. Jas. McDermott. 419 16 
Edinboro, A. E. Allen, 82 74 “ Wright, Mich. Gruver, 23 94 
Ballskin, Jac. J. Slonaker, 15792 Lycoming, Anthony, John Smith, 48 30 
Dunbar, Jos. Reiner, 204 54 " Cogan House, Chas.°Persons, 60 48 
“< Fayette City, Wm. Troth, 89 88 “6 Jackson, G. Louderschlager, 43 68 
sé Franklin, Robeson Addes, 147 84 ‘ Muncy Creek, David Hill, 168 00 
“s Jefferson, F. F. Chilfart, 126 00 ‘ Old Lycoming, Geo. W. Nicely, 
sé Salt Lick, Geo. M. Kerr, 102 06 Piatt Evan Russell, 
“ Springfield, Saml. Murry, 135 24 Watson, 8. P. Rowrabaugh, 
“< Washington, Levi J. Jeffries, 74 34 Bradford, P. L. Nebster, 
Franklin, Mercersburg, I., John Ritchey, 96 60 Eldred, Oscar Carpenter, 
66 Warren, Joseph Phincie, 63 42 Hamilton, Jas. A. Anderson, 
6s Washington, Waynesboro, 205 80 Hamlin, John Dutcher, 
Greene, Cumberland, T.L.Cummings, 193 20 é Lafayette, Abm. Anderson, 
ss Gilmore, Salen Livermore, 58 80 ; Sergeant, Casper Smith, 
‘6 Marion, A. A. Purman, 115 50 é Smethport, John R. Chadwick, 
“ Whiteley, Eli Rose, 98 20 Cool Spring, Jno. Bowman, 8 
Huntingdon, Barree, Thos. Bell, 126 00 E. Lackawana, Mathew Gautt, 
“é Brady; Saml. B. Grove, 92 40 Greene, John Moats, 
66 Cromwell, Jas. Harper, 93 66 é Liberty, R: F. Smith, 
“ Fell, Saml. Waters, 83 58 sé Pine, J. MeWilliamson, 134 40 
“é Juniata, W. E. Corbin, 33 60 Salem, B.H. Thompson, 6468 
6 Orbisonia boro., D. 8. Baker, 21 00 Sandy Creek, Thos McCracken, 57 12 
Jefferson, Brookville, Enoch H. Willson, 176 82 Sharon, P. L. Williams, 158 26 
se Corsica Boro, Andrew Porter, 37 80 Brown, Jacob Kohler, 93 24 
Eldred, Mich. Woods, 75 60 ¢ Granville, Wm. Foy, 111 72 
Heath, H. L. Dunmore, 25 20 7 McVeytown, Jas. Grove, 76 44 
Henderson, Wm. Smith, 64 68 &< Olive, Mich. 8ting, 113 82 
Porter, Jno. McClellan, 5166 Monroe, Ross, Jac. H. Stoker, . 7392 
Union, Jos. D. McKinley, 6048 Montgomery, Abington, Chas. Dubree, 217 56 
Washington, Robt. Tweedy, 92 82 a Montgomery, Danl. B. Reyner, 105 84 
“ Winslow, H. F. Burris, 112 56 ‘ Plymouth, Jno. R. Hallman, 155 40 
Juniata, Fayette, H. D. McAllister, 159 60 Springfield, Josh. Bond, 124 74 
“ Miffiintown, John Wright, 73 50 Worcester, Sol. Shultz, 182 28 
Lancaster, Adamstown bo., Esias Billingfelt, 4788 Montour, Derry, Jno. 8. Bishel, 91 98 
«s Earl twp., Geo. W.Smith, 31962 os West Hemlock, Wm. Crassley, 34 86 
“6 E. Donegal, L. Z. Lindemuth, 37338 Northampton Bath, W. H. Seip, M. D., 6006 
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Counties. 


Districts. 


School. Warrants. 


Treasurers. 


Northampton Bethlehem bo., Wm. Seibert, 


“ 
“ 
“ 
iT 
“ce 
iii 
“ec 
eve ie 

‘ 

«“ 


Perry; 
“ 


“ce 
“ 


“ 
“ 
“cc 
cc 
“ec 
“ 
“ 


Schuylkill, 
“e 


“ 
“f 
«“ 
“<< 
4“ 
<< 
“6 
4 
“ 
“ 
“& 
“ 
“é 


Snyder, 
“ 
Somerset, 
6 


“ 
“ 


Sullivan, 


Centreville, 
Freemansburg, 
Hanover, 


Wm. Wagner, 
Aaron N. Clewell, 
Philip Huber, ' 


I.D.L.Mt Bethel,Wm. R, Snyder, 


Lower Mt ‘“ 

Nazareth boro., 

8. Bethlehem, 

Williams, 

Chillisqueque, 
Coal, 

Zerbe, 

Buffalo boro.. 

Carroll, 

Greenwood, 


Toboyne, 
Delaware, 
Lehman, 
West Fall, 
Abbott, 

Clara, 
Eulalia, 
Genessee, 
Homer, 
Keating, 
Pleasant Val’y, 
Stewardson, 
Woodville, Ind, 
Ashland, 
Cass, 

E. Norwegian, 
Eldred, 
Foster, 
Frailey, 
Kesslers, 
Mahony City, 
Middleport, 
Mt. Carbon, 
N. Manheim, 
Norwegian, 
Reilly, 

8. Manheim, 
Tremont, 
Centre, 
Franklin, 


Christian Hauck, 
Thos, Hartzell, 
Geo. Rennig, 
Jacob Hartzell, 
Sol. H. Ritter, 

N. Deitman, 

H. F. Crone, 
David Deckard, 
Carson Lackey, 
Lewis Gilfilen, 

A. Hohensheilt, 
Abraham Boner, 
Thos. Adams, 

J. L. Rosendrance, 
Jona. Schoonover, 
C. Westfall, 
Jacob Ohlweiler, 
Ira Fosiner, 

J. M. Spafford, 
Wn. Baker, 

A. N. Lathrop, 
Pliny Harris, 
Dani. Yientzer, 
Henry Andreson, 
Dennis Goodnough, 
Jas. R. Clearer, 
Thos. Gibbons, 
Jno. Dormer, 

Jno. D. Hepler, 


295 26 
18 90 
94 02 
56 70 


45 36 
239 40 
105 42 


159 18 


312 90 
147 00 
139 02 
142 38 
77 28 
141 54 
124 74 
150 36 
144 48 
89 88 
225 96 
63 00 
57 96 
49 98 
16 38 
41 16 
47 46 
22 26 
8 82 
20 58 
17 64 
8 40 


501 90 
338 94 


99 96 
73 50 


Wm. W. Delaney, 126 00 


B. E. Rudy, 
Chas. Erdman, 
Wm. L. Yoder, 
Jno. Veith, 

Jno. Roland, 
Fred. Beck, 

Jno. Hannsy, 
Jas. Golden, 
Lewis H. Brommer, 
Jacob R. Hatter, 
Wm. Kuhn, sr., 
Adam B. Walter, 


N. Centreville b.Henry Frease, 


Paint, 
Quemahoning, 
Somerset boro., 
Dushore, 

Fox, 


Susquehanna, Auburn, 


ce 
“ 
“c 
“ 
“ce 
<< 
&< 
it 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ee 
e 
“e 
“ 
ce 
ce 
74 
‘c 
‘ce 
<< 
Union, 
“ 


‘Venango, 
“ 


“ 
“e 


Great Bend tp., 
Harford, 
Harmony, 
Herrick, 
Jessup, 
Lenox, 
Middletown, 
N. Milford bo. 
Oakland, 
Rush, 
Silver Lake, 
Thomson, 
Covington bo., 
se: dt., 
Jackson, 
Liberty, 
Mansfield, 


Westfield, 
Gregg, 
Lewisburg, 
Emlenton, 
Jackson, 
Kingsley, 
Oil City, 


Jacob Huffman, 
John Ober, 

Jno. J. Schell, 
Joseph Hoffman, 
Edward Fanning. 
Jona. Bunnell, 
Jas. B. McCreary; 
Gen. J. Blanding, 
Edgar Thomas, 
M. O. Dimmick, 
David Olmstead, 
Abm. Churchill, 
Otis Ross, 

Tracy Hayden, 
J. K. Grimes, 

L. M. Sherwood, 
Cain Mahony, 
Sylvester King, 
Isaac Berry, 
Butler Smith, 

J. F. Sturderant, 
Nicholas Etter, 
H. H. Lawrence, 
Jno. Link, 
Aaron Wood, 

V. W. Smith, 
Wm. T. Wrell, 
Chas. French, 
Reuben Short, 
Andrew Russel, 
Jno. Goodman, 


Ebenezer Crawford, 


A. B. Crooks, 
I. C. Percival, 
H. McKim 


133 56 
17 22 


280 98 


64 68 
80 24 
200 76 
115 92 


214 20 


75 18 
208 32 
94 50 
115 92 
14 70 
78 54 
113 40 
73 08 
25 62 
39 48 
169 26 
118 44 
152 46 
9114 
89 88 
86 10 
163 80 
90 4 
487 
90 i0 
137 76 
99 54 
61 32 
49 14 
104 16 
160 02 
140 28 
58 80 
44 10 
116 34 
168 00 
98 28 
70 98 
120 12 
81 32 
296 64 
33 18 
93 24 
52 08 
195 30 


Amounts. _ Counties. 


Venango, 
‘ 


“cc 
Warren, 
“ce 


ce 
6“ 
6 
“ec 


Washington, 
“ 


“cc 
“cc 
‘ec 
“ 
“cc 
ce 
Wayne, 
“ec 
it 
“ 
“ 
“ec 
cc 
& 
“ 
“¢ 
ce 
“cc 


Westmore’d 
ee 


“ 

“ 

“ 

“c 

“ 

6 

“ 

“ 

“ 

6 
Wyoming, 

“ 

“< 

“&< 

““ 
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Amounts. 


101 22 
9198 
32 76 
38 64 
55 02 
93 24 

152 04 
49 98 

166 32 

1387 76 

157 50 

189 42 

157 50 
69 72 

111 30 

344 81 


Treasurers. 


Danl. Hilliard, 
Saml. Jolly, Esq.; 
T. W. Pearson, 
I. W. Merihew, 

8. W. B. Sanford, 
W. G. Garcelon, 
C. F. Semple, 

Z. M. Jones. 

Jno. J. Taylor, 
E. A. McLees, 
Geo. Valentine, 
Wm. Fisher, 
Henry Potter, 

W, I. Alexander, 
Robt. Doak, 

Jno. Grayson, Jr., 
Edward Gregg, 
John Ham, 

E. O. Ward, 
Saml. Preston, 
Jas. B. Keen, 
Moses Tyler, 
Oliver H. Bunnell, 
Hiram Wright, 
Henry W. Brown, 
L. F. Norton, 
John Watts, 
Mich. Bohan, 

C. 8. Hackett, 

C. Wylie, 

Wm. R. Hunter, 
Robt. Smith. 
James M. Simons, 


Districts. 
Pine Grove, 
Scrub Grass, 

‘ Tionesta boro, 
Corydon, 
Eldred, 

Shiney Creek, 
Sugar Grove, 
Tidionte, 
Warren Boro, 
Buffalo, 
Donegal, 

E. Bethlehem, 
Finley West, 
Monongehela c. 
Straban South, 
Washington, 
W. Pike Run. 
Berlin, 
Bethany, 
Buckingham, 
Canaan, 
Damascus, 
Dyberry, 
Lebanon, 

Mt. Pleasant, 
Mt. Republic, 
Oregon, 
Palmyra, 
Scott, 

Burrell, 
Donegal, 
Fairfield, 
Harmony, Ind, 
Latrobe, James Smiley, 

Ligonier, Hamilton Smith, 
Ludwick, Z. F. Pool, 

Mars Hill, J. L. Dinsmore, 

Mt. Pleasant tp. Geo. Tranger, 

8. Huntington, Andrew Reed, 

8t. Clair, James Trimble, 
Youngstown, Archabald Fletcher, 42 84 
Eaton, Steadman Harding, 86 52 
Falls, Geo. Shewood, 57 12 
Forkston, Elijah Fassett, 50 82 
Meshopper, Danl. Hawkinson, 8484 
NorthumberlandJoshua M. Carey, 6 44 
Codorus, Henry M. Bortner, 237 30 
Dillsbury, Henry Lau, 83 60 
Dover twp., John Garber, 245 70 
Fairview, Abram B. Hursh, 226 38 
Hellam, Daniel Daron, 184 80 
L. Chanceford, Stephen McKinley, 201 60 
Peach Bottom, James Allen, 215 46 
Shrevesbury, John Geisey, 63 00 
Spring Garden, Chas. Shaszberger, 278 42 
W. Manchester, Danl. L. Sprenkle, 167 16 
Windsor, Jac. R. Wanbaugh, 189,42 
Wrightsville. Wm. F. Loyd, 147 84 
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Laneaster, 


“ce 


Lawrence, 
“ce 


‘é 
“eé 
‘eé 
‘é 
ee 


Lebanon, 
sé 


Luzerne, 
“ce 


“cc 
6e 
¢ 
ii 
‘ec 


Lycoming, 


Manheim twp., Benj. L. Landis, 286 44 
Mt. Joy, John H. Risser, 
Salisbury, Peter Eby, 
Neshannock, Fred’k Reinholt, 
New Castle bor.,James J. Cook, 
Pollock twp., Wm. B. Sutton, 
Scott, Enoch J. Dean, 
Slippery Rock, Robt. Manning, 
Washington, Wm. Gettey, 
Wilmington, fF. R. Densmore, 
Cornwall, Artemas Wilhelm, 
Lebanon bor.,N Chas. H. Meily, 
Carbondale City,J. B. Van Bugen, 
Fairmount, Wm. P. Robinson, 
Hyde Park, O. P. Clark, 
Kingston bor., A. J. Pringle, 
Nescopeck, Benj. Evans, 
Scott, W. W. Simrell, 
Slocum, Benj. Lear, 
Bastress, Mathias Bier, 
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Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Lycoming, Eldred, John Shick, 61 74 
sé Fairfield, Upper, John H. Herman, 68 46 

se Franklin, Anthony Starr, 76 86 

“ Hughesville, Peter Reeder, 58 80 

66 Jordan, John A. Renn, 50 40 

“ Loyalsock twp.,Peter Miller, 147 00 

" Lycoming twp.,George Stibey, 58 80 

e McHenry, Norris E. Callahan, 32 76 

S Mifflin, Isaac Pepperman, 91 56 

“ Montoursville, M. G. Meckley, 84 00 

66 Plunkett’s CreekN. C. Johnson, 44 52 

“6 Washington, Wm. McCleese, 84 00 

sc Wolf, Wm. Vandine, 83 58 
McKean, Otto, Henry B. Baker, 27 30 
Mercer, Deer Creek, John K. Ross, 47 88 
“ Fairview, R. M. Harkness, 85 26 

$6 Mercer, O. H. Gould, 142 80 

“ Salem West, Synus Harnit, 181 44 

-" Wilmington, E.M. McFarland, 5208 
Mifflin, Brattan, Wm. Reynolds, 94 50 
e Menno, Thos. Haslett, 134 40 

of Newton Hamil’nJohn Morrison, 60 48 

sag Wayne, W. B. Lukens, 141 12 
Monroe, Chestnut Hill, Frederick Siglin, 139 86 
ae Coolbaugh,* John Gearhart, 55 44 

66 Price, Perry Price, 23 10 

“ Smithfield, John D. La Bar, 140 28 

— Stroud, Simon Barre, 193 20 

- Tobyhanna, Robt. Warner, 44 94 

” Tunkhannock, Philip Greenamoyer, 26 04 
Montgomery, Bridgeport, John Tucker, 93 24 
ee Cheltenham, Thomas Williams, 183 54 

ee Douglas, George Erb, 157 92 

- Doublin, Upper, Wilkin Habensack, 156 24 

66 Guynedd, John 8. Heebner, 214 62 

as Horsham, Richard 8. Moore, 157 08 

66 Limerick, Isaac D. Hatfield, 215 46 

eg Marion, Upper, Thomas Stanley, 325 50 

i Marlborough, Samuel Richert, 130 62 

ay Mooreland, George Bowen, 246 96 

66 New Hanover, John Rehl, 202 02 

“ Perkiomen, William Fox, 196 56 

ss Pottsgrove, Israel M. Erb, 193 62 

os Pottstown, Joseph Mintzer, 27132 

os Whitemarsh, Wm. W. Morris, 301 56 

eo Whitepain, Joseph Dougherty, 150 78 
Montour, Liberty twp., William Maddan, 103 32 
“6 Limestone, Wm. A. Dean, 80 64 

66 Mahoning, Washington Risher, 67 20 

“ Mayberry, Valentine Vought, 26 88 
Tethers. ae Adami Lauback, 128 10 
Busbhill, Christ. W. Kaske, 170 10 

oe Nazareth, Up., David Barral, 66 78 

sé Palmer, Peter Stofflet, 150 78 
Northumb’d., Augusta, Lower, William Malick, 208 32 
Augusta, Upper,Reuben Garimger, 102 90 

- Mahanoy, Low.,Abraham Blassar, 161 28 

66 Rush, "HL. H. Campbell, 109 62 
Perry, Howe, Lewis Auker, 35 70 
- Landisburg, John L. Diven, 50 40 

a Marysville, Thos. Draper, 46 20 

6s Miller, Henry D. Smith, 35 70 

6 Penn, Sylvanus H. Green, 148 26 

a Rye, Wm. Ensminger, 75 60 

66 Saville, John Rouse, 157 08 

me Watts, Joseph Haunnaker, 47 88 

“6 Wheatfield, E. Owen, 74°76 

Pike, Green, John Kip, 70 14 
“ Lackawaxen, G.H.Rowland, 14574 

ee Porter, Francis Mercer, 9 24 

- Shoshola, Channcey Thomas, 55 44 
Potter, Bingham, Ora Thompson, 76 02 
1“ Helron, Peter Green, 69 30 

‘ Pike, Wm. Ausley, 27 30 

x Roulett, Beldin Burt, 46 62 

oe Sharon, Rodney 8. Nichols, 99 54 

oe Sylvania, C. C. Rees, 26 46 

66 Ulysses, H. B. Bennett, 99 12 

oo West Branch, John Schaar, 33 18 
Schuylkill, Auburn bor., Abraham Moyer, 43 26 
ee Branch, Hiram Chance, 122 64 

“ New Castle bor.,John Brennan, 212 52 

“6 Palo Alto, John Coonan, 103 74 
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Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 

Schuylkill, Port Carbon, JacobH. Reiter, 214 62 

$ Rahn, Henry McDade, 66 36 

es Rush, D.D.Messerschmidt 110 04 

* Schuylkill twp. ee Ringer, 16170 

e Tamaqua, George Wiggan, 459 06 

66 Washington, Wm. Schneck, 89 04 

Snyder, Monroe, Jacob Long, 95 76 

- Perry West, Joseph Arbagast, 5712 

Sullivan, Cherry, Wm. McHenry, 160 86 

“ Davidson, Griffith Phillips, Jr., 47 04 

66 Forks, Wm. D. Haverly, 7056 

as Laporte twp., Danl. Keeler, 27 72 

Susquehanna, Ararat, C. C. Worth, 49 56 

Champman, IndHenry Shelk, 3, 20 58 

o Choconut, James Trodden, 55 02 

ss Clifford, Ezra Coleman, 148 22 

6s Dimmick, John E, Barnes, 118 44 

“6 Forest Lake, John 8. Sorone, 97 86 

ot Franklin, Joseph 8. Meniman, 93 24 

6s Great Bend bor.,Geo. PMcNamard, 63 42 

ee Jackson, Franklin Bryant, 122 22 

“6 Lathrop, P. 8. Brownson, 91 14 

és Little Meadows,Edw. B. Beardsley, 15 12 

os Susquehanna D. a Hall, 227 64 

Tioga, Clymer, - D. Asheratt, 101 64 

s Delmar, Joba Williamer, 223 8 

i Elkland bor., George Dorance, 37 80 

6 Knoxville, Giles Roberts, 33 60 

a Richmond, J. C. Ireton, 155 82 

es Shippen, Harris Dort, 23 52 

66 Tioga bor., Fred. E. Smith, 55 44 

Union, Buffalo, Wm. Heiser, 181 66 

6 Hartleton, Wm. Wolf, 85 70 

6 Hartley, John Smith, 112 56 

“6 Union, Ind., Adam Fisher, 13 44 

Venango, Cooperstown b.,G. W. Gille, 80 24 

ss Cranberry, J. H. Berland, 132 30 

$6 French Creek, W.P. Singleton, 13020 

6 Pleasantville, D.W.Henderson, 33 60 

és President, E. E. Clapp, 89 88 

se Rockland, William Yates, 178 08 

“6 Venango City, William Lay, 129 78 

Warren, Conewango, John E. Wiler, 91 14 

3 Elk, Harley B.Lounsburg,44 10 

“6 Freehold, Joshua 8, Jaguay, 144 06 

sé Sheffield, Erastas Barnes, 35 70 

Washington, Annvell, G. W. Moninger, 197 40 

66 Bellsville, Thos. Hill, 42 84 

se Bethlehem, W., John Flowers, 208 74 

os Canonsburg,  Crrig Ritchie, 121 38 

“6 Cecil, William Keffer, 106 26 

se Chartiers, James G. Allison, 152 46 

6 Cross Roads, Id,Luther Axtell, 14 79 

a Hopewell, John C., Sloan, 84 84 

“ Independence, Wm. Perrine, 103 74 

” Smith, John Carlyle, 141 12 

ss Union, John Simmons, 152 88 

s W. Brownsville,Joseph Weaver, 65 10 

WestmorelandAlleghen y> John Artman, 165 48 

Bell, George Alcorn, 89 04 

ee Bolivar bor. Henry Dell, 31 50 

“ Cook, H. D. Weller, 113 82 

- Derry, Josiah Dougherty, 354 48 

“6 Greensburg, Thos. J. Barclay, 142 80 

ss Hempfield, Michael J. Potts, 473 34 

“6 Independ’t No.3Alex. McChesney, 19 82 

es Ligonier bor., Wm. B. Davis, 33 18 

“ Livermore bor., George Rutlege, 21 42 

sc Mt. Pleasant b. John D. McCaleb, 57 96 

“ N. Huntingdon,O. C. Brown, 256 62 

66 Rostraver, John Bake, 193 62 

96 Union, Eliphalet Laughlin, 14 28 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, George Leighton, 66 

“ Winham, E. D. Lassell, 63 42 

York, Glenrock, Charles Fry, 35 28 

2 Goldsborough; Amos Waidley, 26 46 

+ Hanover, Howard J. Myers, 182 28 

es Heidelberg, Elias Becker, 244 44 

eo Logansville, Andrew Myers, 24 36 

oe Monaghan, Geo. D. Sheafer, 98 28 

" Springfield, Isaac K. Glatfelter, 155 82 

“ Warrington, Joseph K. Hart, 18774 

Washington, Joseph Bentz, 155 34 
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Original Communications. 


Linear Drawing.—No. 2. 

When sufficient obseryation, care, and time 
have given facility in delineating the class of ob- 
jects noticed in the first article, next in progres- 
sive order come simple objects possessing thick- 
ness as well as surface. The student will learn 
to represent these, not always directly in front of 
him as in the former lesson, but in any position 
in which the eye sees them ; for while the head 
is kept perfectly still, it is plain that an object 
within the range of sight, will assume to the eye 
as many different appearances as it has different 
positions. 

For instance, a lady’s work-box, cubical in 
form, is on the table before you. It is below the 
‘level of your eye, and the lid is closed. All that 
can be seen, is the top of the lid and the front ; 
yet you are as sure that it is a complete box, as 
though all the parts could be at once visible. In 
the same way, when you represent this view of 
the box by drawing only these two faces, a cor- 
responding effect is produced by the picture. 

Now, without moving your head, slide the box 
toward you till the top of the lid is all you can 
see. To represent this view, strange as it may 
seem, there will be just a plain figure drawn in 
imitation of the lid. Move it back and to the 
right, and three faces are visible ; the top, front, 
and left side. Slide it to the left, and the right 
side comes into view wLile the left is hidden. 
Raise it above the level of your eye, and two 
faces, the front and bottom,—or, if sufficiently 
near, the bottom only can be seen. 

Now, in no one of these positions have all the 
parts come into view ; and it is impossible that 
they should. 

Yet a person unused to observe with reference 
to drawing will frequently attempt to represent, 
in the same picture, parts that cannot be seen at 
the same time ; like the man who desired the 
artist for a comic journal to indicate, as an acces- 
sory to his illustration, a train of cars coming in 
the distance but not yet in sight. 

Among the simplest objects furnishing lessons 
of this kind, are lamp-chimneys, lead pencils, 
spools, rolling-pins, bottles, tumblers, tea-cups, 
bowls, tin-cups, pails, knives and forks, brooms, 
tongs, shovels, hammers, chisels, axes, &c. 

Whenever the boundaries of the blackboard 
will permit, the drawing should represent as 
nearly as possible the size of the object. — 

It will not be strange if the first attempt vary 
from the original so far as to be one-fourth or 
four times its size,—or even more widely. Many 
students advanced in other branches, will, in be- 

ginning drawing, exhibit as great lack of skill. 


This is in consequence of their failing to receive 
that training of eye and hand which properly 
begins in childhood; but which, if neglected, 
students should not fail to take in hand them- 
selves. 

The fruits of an hour’s daily practice can, at 
the end of a term, be plainly seen. 

In drawing, use the rubber sparingly. It is 
generally better to leave an unsatisfactory line, 
than to erase it; as we thus acquire the habit of 
drawing each line with the greatest possible care. 
Chalk pencils remain pointed enough for most 
purposes, if you are careful to use the sharp cor- 
ners. When as great delicacy is necessary as is 
within the reach of chalk, they can be sharpened 
with a knife. 

Re-draw the same object until you can repre- 
sent it with tolerable accuracy. Then, putting it 
out of sight, draw it from memory ; and occa- 
sionally afterwards, reproduce it again. A small 
rule two feet in length, marked ‘into inches, and 
hung on the board, will prove useful in deter- 
mining the dimensions of the objects in inches 
and feet. It can be constantly consulted by the 
eye, but never applied as a measure to either 
drawing or object until after finishingan outline. 
You have first endeavored by the eye only to 
note all the differences between it and the origi- 
nal, then it is proper to apply a test. 

A glass tumbler will serve as a general illus- 
tration for articles of their class. 

Hold one before you, so that your eye is on a 
level with the circle forming the top. You can 
see the half of the tumbler’s edge which is next 
you, but nothing of the opposite half. In all 
cases like this, a circle is represented by a straight 
line the length of its diameter ; as, 6 c in Fig. 1; 
that is, when it lies in a horizontal position, on'a 
level with the eye. Lowering it slightly, the two 
halves of the circle are barely visible. Continue 
to lower it, and the distance between the halves 
at their middle point increases in the same degree. 

As the two halves form one continuous line, 
their extremities, if there is any considerable dis- 
tance between the two curves, must be smoothly 
rounded, and not meet in the sharp point which 
is seen in the accompanying cut. Move the 
top of the tumbler still lower, until the eye is 
directly over it, and it appears a complete circle ; 
as, abc Fig. 2. The form which the circle pre- 
sents at all intermediate positions between Figs. 
land 2, or between a straight line and circle, is 
called an ellipse. This figure or its half occurs 
very frequently in drawing ; everywhere that cir- 
cles are represented, except in the two positions 
indicated in Figs. land 2. Nearly all of the ob- 
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jects enumerated in this article furnish examples 
of the circle. It is found in the top of the lead- 
pencil and broom, in both ends of the lamp 
chimney and spool, &c. Let us now look at the 
figures of this lesson in order. 

Place the tumbler in the first position, the top 
being on a level with the eye. Do not undertake 


to fix a point or draw a line without sufficient re- 
ference to the original, and be sure to look at the 
object each time from the same point of view ; 


Next, on each side of d, in a horizontal direc- 
‘tion fix points for the diameter of the bottom. As 
bc is on a level with the eye, the bottom is as 
much below the levelas the height of the tumbler; 
and if it were a circle, and all visible, would ap- 
pear an ellipse ; as, b c Fig. 3. Directly above 
the last two points, (at a distance in accordance 
with the size of the tumbler) fixe and/f. Now, 
in the case of the bottom being a circle and all 
visible, one half of the ellipse representing it 
would be a curve passing through e, d, and f; 
the other half a curve from e tof on the upper 
side. It is not all visible, because the short dis- 
tance below the eye, the thickness of the glass, 
and the change in form prevent your seeing the 
opposite half. You will then draw only the lower 
half. e df. 

But it will not be an exact half ellipse ; for the 
line it represents, unlike the half of the top, is 
not a semi-circle, the lower edge of the three 
faces in view being straight. But the prominent 
points in the line of the bottom are found in the 
ellipse. Determine them, and draw the three 
straight lines. The middle face, as it presents a 
flat surface, shouldbe drawn wider than those at 
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else you will have a mixture of several views, and 
a proper representation of none. 

Fix the points } and cand connect with a 
straight line. Find a, the middle, and directly 
below, at a distance equal to the height of the 
tumbler, fix d. Dot faintlyad. (Allof the dot- 
ted lines used as aids in drawing may, after a 
while, be dispensed with ; the terminating points 
and sometimes a few intermediate ones being 
sufficient. ) 


the side which are oblique to the eye. To deter- 
mine how much wider, lay your pencil horizon- 
tally against the lower part of the face d. This 
face, of course, marks its own width on the pen- 
cil, and the distances from its edges to where 
lines from e and f, perpendicular to the pencil, 
would strike the pencil, determine the width of 
the side faces. Next draw the line representing the 
thickness of the bottom, parallel to the lower one. 

This line in all the figures, the middle lines for 
the faces, and all similar lines in whatever object 
you may copy, as they differ from clear-cut out- 
lines, should be drawn in a different way. The 
bounding lines of a figure, though made very dis- 
tinct by a firm pressure, should be as narrow as 
as possible. These other lines, on the contrary, 
should be broader, as they are usually rounded 
in appearance, and be drawn faintly with scarcely 
any pressure of the hand. The edge of the top 
of the pencil can here be used to advantage. In 
Fig. 2, the position of the lines representing the 
length of the faces can be determined in the same 
way as the width of the faces in Fig. 1, by hold- 
ing the pencil across the middle of the top of the 
glass. Observe'that as the glass in this position, 
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is bounded to the eye by the line of the top, noth- 
ing must be drawn without this line; and as you 
can see all of the inside, it must all be represented 
within this outer line. In Fig. 3, andin all cases 
where an ellipse is to be drawn, proceed in this 
way. Fix points for the diameter as b and c. 
Above and below the middle a, determine the 
width. This should be the apparent perpendicu- 
lar (not slanting) distance between the opposite 
edges of the tumbler. The bottom the same as 
in Fig. 1, only being farther below the eye, more 
curved. In Fig. 4, the lower half of the ellipse 
should, of course, be faint, as it is only seen dimly 
through the transparent glass. 





Thorough Teaching—An Experiment. 

When we speak of improved methods of teach- 
ing, one of the first suggestions that occurs, in 
relation to a set of pupils, is—What can they do? 
But to speak in general terms of scholarship, is 
to convey little or no information. We like tosee 
students brought to the test, and to manifest to the 
evidence of the senses, as well as hy intellectual 
proofs they have really made advancement in 
study ; not in the abstract, but in some specific 
tangible branch of learning or science. 

Last summer, I took occasion to visit two 
schools. The teacher employed in one of these 
had acquired considerable reputation as an in- 
structor, and in addition to this he holds a diploma 
from one of the most distinguished Normal 
Schools of the State. The other was known as 
an industrious, plodding teacher, but not distin- 
guished by any very remarkable record either at 
home or abroad. 

In entering the school of the former, I was pre- 
disposed to find a model of teaching, as well as 
apparatus, and other appliances in aid of skillful 
teaching! In regard to the latter requisites of 
the school-room my expectations were more than 
realized. With respect to the former the reader 
may judge from the performance. It chanced 
that there was a class before the blackboard, 
about to receive instruction, and, as the work to 
be intelligently done, required an acquaintance 
with some of the most advanced practical rules 
in arithmetic, it was not without gratification, 
both to the class and visitors, that the teacher 
exhibited the principles of a number of the rules 
of Fractions—Vulgar and Decimals—and after- 
wards propounded and solved a number of prob- 
lems taken from Analysis, and, (as thought) 
adapted to illustrate important points in the fore- 
going rules ! 

The Chirography was of the most complete 
style!—and every operation on the board seemed 
as if it might have been intended as a specimen 
of copy-writing. The explanations were deliber- 
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ate, lucid and impressive. After having, for 
some time witnessed the performance, I took the 
liberty of proposing a few problems much more 
simple in their nature than those who had been 
solved—and at the suggestion of the teacher, 
calling upon certain members of the class for the 
solutions and explanations. After having heard 
such satisfactory elucidations of difficult prob- 
lems, I felt almost ashamed to ask of such bright 
looking pupils, the solution of principles that it 
was supposed would receive: a prompt response, 
almost as soon as the points of the problems were 
comprehended. But, judge of my surprise at 
discovering, that the obscure points, involved in 
the question, did not appear to be comprehended at 
all!—and no language in which I could clothe 
them (to be brought out) seemed to throw light 
upon the explanations required to be given. 

After a number of useless attempts, it appeared 
that this part of the exercise was a complete fail- 
ure. By lending some aid, they made out to get 
through the solutions in some way—but not to 
the satisfaction of either pupils or teacher, and 
certainly not to mine. The whole performance 
resulted in the mortification of all the parties con- 
cerned ! 

As was before hinted, another visit was to be 
made, and certainly there were no fears of dis- 
appointment, for the most that could be expected 
were some very plain exercises—in a word, some 
specimens of every day school work, without any 
extras, or professions of elegance or ease. As I 
was desirous of making a comparison in one 
grade of school exercises, I called for that species 
of work of which I have just been speaking. The 
teacher answered, by informing us how far his 
class had proceeded in Arithmetic, and stating 
that in any of these rules, I was at liberty to pro- 
pose problems. This liberty was freely indulged, 
and quite a number of exercises of the same class 
were proposed, and several time the identical 
questions as before given. Here, in every in- 
stance, the nature of the question, not only ap- 
peared to be clearly understood—but the analy- 
sis given was most clear and satisfactory. 

It is believed that the above incidents form a 
tolerable illustration of the leading characteristics 
of two modes ot teaching very distinct in their re- 
sults. The former, of which in this so-calledage of 
intellectual progress, is much more popular than 
it deserves to be. It is called the powring-in pro- 
cess, and often, not without impropriety the 
cramming method of imparting scholastic learn- 
ing. The test in this, as well as in the subsequent 
case, was applied by showing what the crammed 
pupils could do. It appeared that whatever ad- 
vantages a well furnished school-room could dis- 
play—joined with the fluent illustrations of an 
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accomplished teacher—had not exhibited the 
fruits of efficient teaching. The pupils could do 
very little, when taken out of the immediate range 
of their daily tasks. They had not been instructed 
in a method by which they had been taught to 
think, or to reason on the questions that may be 
and are daily presented! Thesame test that was 
applied to the two schools in a single department, 
was applied to classes while reciting in other 
studies. If asked to compare the two schools in 
a manner still more significant, I would say, in 
one the teacher does the important work of study, 
in the other the scholar ! 

However fluently, and with whatever ease, the 
principles of rules or facts of science may be illus- 
trated, teachers should never forget that these 
are the very kind of school work that ought to be 
familiarized to the minds of pupils, not by words 
alone, but chiefly by the work which in itself 
should form the most thorough and self-evident 
illustration. It is certainly very important that 
the teacher should be clear in his illustrations. 
He will often require the assent of his pupils to 
certain facts. Sometimes they will declare that 
they understand a certain explanation of a prob- 
lemthoroughly. Well now let us have-this matter 
fully tested—Joe and Dick and Harry will try it 
at the board, and we will see who can give the best 
explanation of the problems. 

If a pupil knows any thing of this kind as it 
ought to be known, he should do the question and 
explain the why and the wherefore of every pro- 
cess. HUMANITAS. 


_ 


Linear Drawing in our Common Schools. 

The education of the children in our common 
schools in the art of drawing is daily awakening 
greater interest. The touch-stone of common 
sense is being applied to this matter, and the good- 
natured public begins to think that since “‘making 
pot-hooks is drawing,’ the boys and girls may 
just as well,—perhaps a little better,—spend some 
additional time upon boxes and barrels and other 
familiar objects that come in their way. In 
sketching these the more intelligent begin to admit 
that both eye and hand are trained, and that more 
effectually than upon the bald elements of pen- 
manship ; since, in imitating familiar forms about 
him, the impulse under which the pupil labors is 
Srom within, all the enthusiasm of which his na- 
ture is capable being frequently aroused. Pro- 
gress rapid aud sure, cannot fail to be made under 
circumstances of this character,—how much more 
rapif than where the learner works blindly on at 
the tiresome task of imitating this ‘“‘ element’? or 
that, or writing again and again the letters or 
words that so often grow worse as the distance 
from the starting point grows greater. 
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Twenty years ago a successful teacher of New 
York startled certain steady folks who venerat- 
ed ‘* pot-hooks,”’ by declaring that, in his own ex- 
perience, he had taught penmanship better when 
he had devoted but half the usual time toit. In- 
stead of penmanship each day, as had been the 
usual custom, he threw it upon his programme 
every second day,—alternating with linear draw- 
ing. This explained the paradoxical statement. 
And the influence of teachers such as he, is grad- 
ually ‘‘leavening the lump.’’ Linear Drawing will 
ere long be awarded its proper status upon the 
school-room curriculum. Speed the day! It 
cannot come too soon. 

The question is frequently asked: Why has 
drawing been so universally neglected in our 
common schools ? Our teachers are energetic. 
They have made marked progress in other direc- 
tions. Why have they made so little progress 
here ? The interest of the pupils is awakened in 
other branches far less attractive. Why is this, 
toward which the fancy of the pupil leaps forth, 
as it were, so steadily ignored and so persistently 
refused its place of honor upon the programme ? 
It is, we believe, in good part owing to the defec- 
tive early education of our teachers. While they 
admit, perhaps, all that may be said in favor of 
linear drawing, they feel a degree of timidity in 
introducing into their school a branch of instruc- 
tion of which they know but little. Through this 
timidity the schools of to-day suffer from the same 
neglect as those of twenty years ago. To the 
teacher who feels thus, one who has had some 
experience gives the following excellent advice : 

Make the effort to devote a part of each day 
to sketching from pictures objects of easy outline. 
With a little expenditure cards may be obtained 
through which much pleasing recreation is afford- 
ed. Selectan easy card, as a gate or pair of bars, 
practice upon it until it can be easily reproduced 
without the card, then in your school room draw 
the same on the blackboard for the imitation of 
the scholars. This will require much practice at 
first, and must be done slowly and carefully. 
Select familiar objects of interest and never place 
the pupils upon parallel lines or keep them at work 
until they are discouraged and disgusted. They 
will draw with more ease and greater interest that 
which pleases the eye. 

In the primary schools a lesson of two or three 
objects will be sufficient for a week, and objects 
should be called for to be drawn from memory. 
You send a pupil to the board, asking him to draw 
what is before him. He draws, makes a very 
crooked and unsymmetrical picture, but looks 
pleased asthough he had accomplished just what 
you desired. You encourage his efforts by ques- 
tions like these :—‘‘ You have done, have you, 
Tommy ?” ‘ Well, what have you made ?”? “A 
gate.’ ‘‘ How many posts in the gate ?”” ‘*Two.” 
“‘What is the direction of each ?’’ and so on. 
And here he should be familiar with the terms 
perpendicular, horizontal, etc. He answers you 
perhaps correctly but most likely incorrectly, as 
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to direction ; then, holding a rule by the would-be 

erpendicular line, you ask him what is wrong. 

e tells you readily and knows where to correct. 
Try again, and again, encouraging every effort at 
imitation, no matter how feeble. The teacher 
should not be exacting at first, but must insist 
upon neatness. By daily practice the pupil soon 
acquires a good idea of distance, form and pro- 
portion. A few months experience of this kind 
will clearly demonstrate the advantages of regu- 
lar lessons in picture-making. 

In this department, different from most others, 
a few lessons or one lesson aids much,—often re- 
maining as long as memory remains,—while in the 
study of Arithmetic, for instance, one lesson could 
do almost nothing towards teaching it. We ad- 
mire the Athenian system of education, but as we 
admire let us imitate. Education at Athens was 
usually divided into four departments : gymnas- 
tics, letters, music, and drawing. Of these four 
we scarcely recognize any but the second; the 
first is becoming more popular; whereas the 
Greeks gave special prominence to those we 
leave out. Fortunately the current of popular 
feeling and of educational effort is now setting in 
the right direction. 


The following interesting extract is from the 
Annual Report of the Boston School Committee, 
for the year 1866. As will be seen, the committee 
is of opinion that the matter of Drawing has been 
neglected in the schools of our ‘‘ modern Athens.”’ 
Says the Report : 


While we rejoice at the proficiency which has 
been acquired in music, we think that drawing is 
worthy of far more attention than is now given to 
it, not as an ornamental branch of education, su- 
perfluous unless as a matter of show, but as a 
most desirable discipline both for the eye and the 
hand, essential to the best culture of the percep- 
tive faculties, identified with habits of pure taste, 
and, in many respects, of the greatest practical 
advantage, not only at the time of youthful study, 
but through the whole of the maturer life. There 
is hardly an artisan who would not be a better 
workman if he knew how to handle a pencil ; and 
neither a merchant nor a professional man would 
be the less qualified for his duties if he knew how 
to draw a plan, or sketch a landscape. 

If we go back into the earlier days of classical 
antiquity, we find there the value of such instruc- 
tion recognized. Pamphilus, the Macedonian, a 
proficient in the higher branches of learning, in- 
troduced the rule that drawing should be taught 
to children through all the schools of Greece. 
While we are sending aid to the struggling 
Greeks, let us remember the example of the lan 
of Phidias and Praxiteles in the days of its glory. 
That home of art cherished the love of the beau- 
tiful, even among children. Thus the fragments 
ofits broken temples, and the minutest relics 
which have come down to us, wrought by Gre- 
clan hands, are counted as treasures through 
every nation to this day. ' 

In our own time, Prussia, with a population 
of fifteen millions, teaches drawing in all her 
schools, If we passed, in our earlier remarks, the 
Condition of the educational system in that coun- 
try, it was because so much has been said and 
written upon that subject, that the facts are 
already familiar. 
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Twenty years ago, Horace Mann, on his re- 
turn from Europe, said, ‘‘ Almost every pupil in 
every school could draw with ease, and most of 
them with no inconsiderable degree of beauty and 
expression.”? Asa qualification on the part of 
teachers, he adds, ‘‘I never saw a teacher in a 
German school make use of a ruler or any other 
mechanical aid in drawing the most nice and 
complicated figures. I recollect in no instance in 
which he was obliged to efface a part of a line 
because it was too long, or to extend it because it 
was too short.’? All who have witnessed the 
rapidity and playful ease with which Agassiz il- 
lustrates his teachings upon the blackboard, and 
the delight of the audience, as, witha dash of the 
chalk, some antediluvian inhabitant starts again 
into life, will readily understand the advantage of 
a skillful use of the pencil to a teacher. 

Drawing is regularly taught in all the schools 
of Cincinnati two half-days in each week. Three 
members of the School Committee have supervi- 
sion of this department. 

Thus in ancient times, and among European 
nations in our day, as well as in different parts of 
our own country, instruction in drawing has oc- 
cupied a more prominent place than with us. 

This study is connected with habits of correct 
observation. It opens the eye to nature. It is 
in itself a language. It becomes to the possessor 
forever a pleasant resource ; while its pursuit is, 
in en all cases, so delightful as to be a joy 
rather than a task, besides which, it is an actual 
aid in the development of the other faculties. 
But we need not attempt here to enumerate the 
many advantages connected with this study, or 
the great addition of power which the possession 
of this gift imparts to the teacher. 

We would make drawing one of the requisite 
qualifications on the part of a teacher, and would 
also have more time devoted to its instruction in 
ourschools. In fact the importance of this branch 
of education is such, that one able instructor in 
drawing should be appointed to superintend this 
department through the Primary and Grammar 
Schools. ‘There would be ample work to emplo 
his whole time. He should give instruction both 
to the pupils and the teachers ; and, under the 
charge of a special committee, could exercise a 
general supervision and care. ; 


Several different systems of penmanship are 
now published in this country but he who goes 
to the root of the matter finds them to be essenti- 
ally the same. The elements to which the small 
letters may be reduced are few in number and read= 
ily arrived at. The same is true of the capital let- 
ters. But while it can give us little that is new— 
the field having leng since been thoroughly work- 
ed over—this competition between publishers of 
rival “systems ”’ of penmanship has been produc- 
tive of much good in various ways. It has 
awakened an interest in penmanship, not before 
felt, and almost every teacher is now familiar 
with the few primary elements by the aid of which 
he can construct his script alphabet ; and the lucid 
and valuable analysis of the letters, with accom- 
panying directions to the learner, have enabled 
him to acquire a good legible style of handwriting 
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in much less time than was required in the former 
days when ‘“‘ the master set the copies.’’ It has 
increased the excellence of the paper furnished by 
different publishers in their books. It has created 
a universal demand for pens of excellent quality 
by supplying the schools at reasonable rates, with 
pens infinitely better than those that scratched 
and spluttered years ago. It has spurred on the 
engraver to do his work so well that some of our 
copy books present admirable specimens of his 
art. 

We think of but one more improvement that these 
series can show before they advance to the higher 
plane and throw in drawing lessons, namely, 
to puncture the paper under the head line, as is done 
in a sheet of postage stamps, so that the pupil can 
tear it off after writing the first line and carry it 
down the page with him, always: placing it on 
the line last written. This we would regard as 
a valuable improvement, and would respectfully 
suggest the same to publishers of the various 
systems of penmanship now before the public,— 
since it is a phenomenon with which not a few 
teachers are familiar that the farther down the 
page the pupil goes the worse he gets. He loses 
sight of the headline, and, if anything, seems to be 
imitating the line last written—hence the neces- 
sity for having the copy immediately above his 
pen and all the while under his eye. 

Then let our publishers take the next great 
step—the introduction of Graphics,—so that the 
the pupil may “‘ draw ”’ letters one day, and the 
next, chairs, tables, books, balls or other objects 
with which he is familiar. This is the great im- 
provement in the new system recently issued by 
Harper & Bros., of New York, and it would not 
be a matter of surprise to us should it revolution- 
ize the method of teaching penmanship in our 
schools. We would therefore suggest to every 
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progressive teacher that he provide himself with 
a set of these books and go to work upon them. 
In a short time he will be ready to make a satis- 
factory beginning with his pupils, and ‘‘ the ice 
fairly broken,’’ both pupils and teacher will go 
forward. For the further assistance of teachers 
we take pleasure in referring to some practical 
instructions in the July No. of the Journal, from 
the pen of Miss Gilmour, of the Edinboro’ Nor- 
mal School, and shal! look with interest for suc- 
ceeding papers of the series promised. 

One of the best books on the art of drawing 
published within the past few years is Chap- 
man’s American Drawing Book. This is a work 
with which amateurs are familiar, but it is 
not adapted for use in our public schools even 
though its cost were so moderate as to bring it 
within their reach. More recently an excellent 
series of drawing books has been issued by Mr. 
Bartholomew, of Boston. These are also too 
expensive for introduction into any but the higher 
grades of schools, though the teacher who be- 
lieves in self-improvement will find them of 
great value in preparation for his classes. But 
the great series for the public schools,—the only 
cheap, simple, and adequate means yet presented 
for popularizing such instruction,—is that re- 
cently published and known as Harper’s Writing- 
Books, or Symmetrical Penmanship with Mar- 
ginal Drawing Lessons. Here we seem to have the 
desideratum—a writing book and drawing book 
combined and furnished at the cost of an ordinary 
writing-book, so that the feature of drawing les- 
sons costs the pupil absolutely nothing. Thead- 
vertisement of the Harpers requests interested 
parties to ‘‘send for a specimen book.”’ As it will 
be worth much more than a postage stamp to the 
reader, we repeat the same bit of good advice: 
Send for a Specimen Book. E. D. 
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Second Annual Report. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, 5th December, 1835. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General 
Assembly met. 


The Secretary of the Commonwealth has the 
honor to submit to the Legislature his annual re- 
port as Superintendent of Common Schools. 

The seventeenth section of the act to establish 
a general system of education by common schools, 
passed the first day of April, 1834, directs the 
Superintendent of Common Schools to ‘‘ prepare 


and submit an annual report to the Legislature, 
containing a statement of the condition of the 
common schools, estimates and accounts of ex- 
penditures of the school monies, and plans for 
the improvement of the common school system, 
and all such matters relating to his office of Su- 
perintendent and to the concerns of the common 
schools, as he shall deem it expedient to com- 
municate.”? 

The system of general education by common 
schools, provided for by this act, and the supple- 
ment to it, passed the 15th April, 1835, has been 
adopted in 536 districts, as appears by the table 
hereto appended, marked A. 
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The duty of making annual reports of the con- 
dition of the common schools, &c., to the Super- 
intendent, having devolved on the school direc- 
tors, by the third section of the supplement, the 
requisite blank forms for this purpose were pre- 
pared at this office and forwarded, before the 
middle of October last, to the county commission- 
ers, with a request that they should be distributed, 
with as little delay as possible, among the direc- 
tors of the districts in their respective counties 
which had accepted the common school system. 
From ninety-three districts only, reports have 
been received. In these it appears there are four 
hundred and fifty-one schools ; four hundred and 
seventy-one teachers—two hundred and ninety- 
three of whom are male, and one hundred and 
seventy-eight females ; and nineteen thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-four scholars, of whom 
ten thousand and thirty-three are males, and nine 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one females. 
The average number of months during which the 
schools have been kept open, is three and one- 
third. The aggregate cost of maintaining them 
cannot be ascertained from the district reports. 
The whole amount paid, and contracted to be 
paid to teachers, is twenty-five thousand and 
seven dollars. Table A states the contents of 
these reports in detail, and exhibits the condition 
of the schools, so far as it has been made known 
to the Superintendent. The directors, with very 
few exceptions, express a decided approbation of 
the system, and represent it as growing daily in 
the favor of the citizens of their respective dis- 
tricts. The public schools, wherever they have 
been judiciously managed, have been maintained 
at a less expense than those which have depend- 
ed on private patronage for theirsupport. Many 
children attend these schools who, without them, 
probably would never have received any educa- 
tion whatever. In some of the districts, the 
scholars in the public schools are double the num- 
ber that was ever taught in private schools before 
the adoption of the general system, 

Table B exhibits the names of the counties in 
favor of which the Superintendent has drawn for 
those portions of the State appropriation due to 
them, with the date and amount of each draft. 
Thirty counties have received drafts for the whole, 
to which they are entitled, of the appropriation 
for the year 1835, and two others in part. The 
aggregate amount of these drafts is thirty-nine 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-six dollars and 
sixty-four cents. The draft was forwarded to the 
county treasurer, in all instances, as soon as the 
Superintendent was furnished with the certificate 
of the county commissioners, required by the 
seventeenth section of the original act, and an 
intimation given to him that the money. was 
wanted. The Superintendent has received from 
but two counties, Susquehanna and Westmore- 
land, abstracts of the accounts of the school 
money, which the eighteenth section of the act of 
1834 directs the county commissioners to trans- 
mit to him, properly audited, annually, on or before 
the first Monday in November. The sums actu- 
ally paid over by the county treasurers, to the 
treasurers of the districts, however, appear by 
table A. 

By the fifth section of the supplementary act, 
the portions of the State appropriation to which 
districts in any county that refuse to accept the 
school system would have been entitled, had they 
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determined to levy a tax for school purposes, are 
to remain and accumulate in the county treasury, 
for the use of stich districts: all the appropria- 
tion for 1836 (seventy-five thousand dollars) may, 
therefore, be drawn from the State treasury, dur- 
ing the coming year, except the quotas of Colum- 
bia and Clearfield, from which no reports of the 
procortnge of the delegate meetings have ever 

en received, and of Lebanon, every district of 
which rejected this system It seems to the Su- 
perintendent, that the accumulation, for the bene- 
fit of these districts, under this section, might be 
allowed to take place in the State treasury, instead 
of the treasuries of the counties, with as much 
security and more convenience to the public ; he, 
therefore, begs leave to suggest that the law may 
be so altered. If this suggestion should be adopt- 
ed by the Legislature, it is estimated that the 
State treasury will not be called on for more than 
forty thousand dollars of the State appropriation, 
during the year 1836. 

The appropriation for the year 1836, has not 
yet been apportioned among the several counties 
of the Commonwealth. The number of taxables, 
according to the septennial enumeration made 
during the present year, the result of which is not 
yet known, must, in the opinion of the Superin- 
tendent, be the ratio by which this appropriation 
is to be made. 

The Superintendent thinks that it would be an 
improvement in the common school system, to 
give to the directors of each district, the power of 
fixing the amount of the tax to be raised in it for 
school purposes, of assessing it, of appointing a 
person to collect it, and another, as district treas- 
urer, to receive and disburse it, under their direc- 
tion, according to law. Should this suggestion 
be adopted, the delegate meetings may be abol- 
ished. Indeed, they seem now to be hardly 
necessary. Under the original law, a majority 
of any one of them could accept the system for 
the whole county ; but by the supplement, their 
acts, in all cases, take effect only in the districts 
whose delegates voted for them. The directors 
of each district are certainly as competent to de- 
termine the amount that may be required for 
school purposes in it, as any of their own board 
whom they may choose to represent them in the 
delegate meeting. The only purpose for which 
the delegate meetings are now to be held, seems 
to be to afford those districts who have heretofore 
rejected the system, an opportunity of accepting 
it. This object may be attained as well, by re- 
ferring the question of accepting or rejecting it 
to meetings of the people, to be held at stated 
times, in each district, whose proceedings might 
be reported directly to the Superintendent. In 
some instances, the officers, whose duty it is under 
the existing law, to assess and collect the taxes 
for the support of the common schools, are oppos- 
ed to the system, and have, by their unwilling- 
ness to act under it, embarrassed the directors in 
the proper discharge of their duties. The appro- 
priation voted by the delegates in May, are not 
collected in the ordinary course, as part of the 
estimates for county purposes, till the succeeding 
winter, and are not available for nearly a year 
after they are made. Should the Legislature 
deem it expedient and right to amend the law as 
suggested, these difficulties would be obviated. 

e Superintendent would recommend that all 
school funds, come from what course they may. 
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should be paid directly to the district treasurer, 
At present the appropriations by the State and 
the delegate meetings, are paid to the county 
treasurer in the first instance, and by him paid 
over to the township treasurers, on the order of 
the commissioners. These funds are thus charged 
with a double commission. This is complained 
of very generally, and in the opinion of the Super- 
intendent very justly. 

The teachers at present employed in the public 
schools, are represented to be persons of good 
moral characters. To secure to the schools the 
services at all times of competent instructors, and 
to prevent the employment of any who are not, it 
would be expedient, if it be not absolutely neces- 
sary, to subject them to the visitation of intelli- 

ent individuals in the several counties, to be 
designated by the Superintendent It should be 
the especial duty of these visitors to examine 
those engaged, or who might desire to beengaged, 
as teachers : they should have the power of dis- 
charging all that they found to be incompetent, 
and of pesyentes the employment of any one 
whom they considered unfit for this important 
trust. Upon the visitors, too, might be enjoined 
with great propriety the duty of making the an- 
nual report to the Superintendent. 

To provide a distinct aud peculiar organization 
for the system of common schools, so that it might 
in its operation depend alone upon its own func- 
tionaries, has been the principal aim of the Su- 
perintendent in suggesting these amendments of 
the existing laws upon the subject. The neces- 
sity of such an organization has been made man- 
ifest by the remissness of those officers not chosen 
for the special purpose, to whom duties have been 
assigned by these laws, in attending to the in- 
junctions of the Legislature. One instance only 
need be mentioned : the commissioners of the 
several counties are expressly directed by the 6th 
section of the act of 1834, to communicate annu- 
ally the proceedings of the delegate meetings to 
the Superintendent. This act was sent to the 
commissioners of every county, within a few days 
after its passage, and published in nearly all the 
newspapers in the State—yet reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the delegate meetings held on the first 
Monday of May last, as will appear by table C, 
have been received from 21 counties only. It 
may certainly be presumed that agents chosen by 
the friends of the system would be more interested 
in its successful operation, and would endeavor to 
promote it, by a prompt attention to all the 
duties prescribed to them by the Legislature. 

In the district of Halifax, in the county of 
Dauphin, the sum of five hundred and twenty- 
two dollars and ten cents has been collected, in 
pursuance of a vote of a meeting of the people of 
it, held in May last ; but the commissioners can- 
not certify that the tax was assessed according to 
law, and therefore, agreeably to the seventeenth 
section of the original act, the district can draw 
no part of the State appropriation for school pur- 
poses. The schools in this district have been 
very well conducted, as will appear by the report 
of the directors, the substance of which is stated 
intable A. They have been kept open six months, 
and have been attended by seven hundred and 
fifty-one scholars. The whole average cost of 
maintaining them, has been a little under one 
dollar per scholar. According to the whole spirit 
of the system, this district is entitled to receive a 
proper share of the State appropriation, and the 
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Superintendent recommends that a special legis- 
lative provision to this effect may be made. 

All of which, is respectfully submitted, 

JAMES FINDLAY, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Supplementary Report of the General 

Superintendent of Common Schools. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General 

Assembly met. 

In addition to the regular annual report to the 
Legislature, at the commencement of the present 
session, made by his predecessor, the Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools respectfully submits the 
following supplementary statement and report. 

A prospect is presented that the existing laws 
relative to the common school system of educa- 
tion, will be revised and rendered more intelligi- 
ble, during the present session. In that hope, 
the Superintendent deems it proper to lay before 
the Legislature all the information of which he 
is in possession, relative to the present condition 
of the districts which have accepted the system, 
but had not reported at the time when the last 
annual report was made. He also fegls called 
upon to suggest such ‘‘ plans for the ig abge cs 
of the common school system,” as have been 
dictated by his short, but necessarily very inti- 
mate acquaintance with it. 

The subjoined tables show that since the report 
of 5th December last, 63 districts have been re- 
ported as organized under the common school 
law: that in these districts there were 311 schools 
in operation, on 1st November, 1835, in Which 
the whole number of teachers was 337, viz: 231 
males and 106 females, and the whole number of 
pupils 12,680, viz: 6,701 males and 5,979 females ; 
that the average number of months during which 
the schools were in operation, was 3}; that the 
whole amount paid or due to teachers, was $15, 
945.50 ; and that the average expense of tuition 
per quarter, for each scholar, was $1.12}. 

Upon adding the foregoing to the informa- 
tion contained in the report of December last, it 
appears— 


The districts at present reported, are 156 
The schools in operation therein, 762 
The teachers employed, 808 
The whole number of scholars taught, 32,544 


The time during which schools were open, 
about 3 m. 12 days. 
The amount paid or due to teachers, $40,952.50. 
The average expense of tuition for each scholar 
per quarter $1,123 
In this connection it may be proper to state, that 
the whole number of districts in the Common- 
wealth is about, 


The number which have accepted the law, 536 
The number which have not accepted, 371 
The number which have accepted, 

but not reported, 380 
The whole number of children in 

the Commonwealth, between 5 

and 15 years of age, 300,960 
The whole number of children 

taught under the old pauper 

system, 23,000 
The expense for one year’s tuition 

under the old pauper system, $111,720.80 
The number of children taught 

under the present system, as 

reported up to this date, 32,544 
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The number in the districts which 
have accepted, but have not re- 
ported—about 

The whole number of children in 
the districts which have accepted 
the law—about 111,544 
In devising ‘‘ plans for the improvement of the 

common school system,’’ the Superintendent is 

guided by a very simple rule, viz: To adapt the 
system, as nearly as possible, to the wishes, as 
well as the wants of the people. No project, 
however beneficial may be its anticipated opera- 
tion, should be forced upon the community by 
other inducements than those arising from its 
own merits ; nor when once accepted by them, 
should it be out of their power to free themselves 
from it, if found unproductive of the desired ad- 
vantages. While the truth of these republican 
principles is admitted, it is also certain, that, 
inasmuch as any system perfectly fitted to the 
wants of society cannot long remain unpopular, 
there can be no danger in giving to the people 
interested an opportunity, at stated periods, of 
rejecting or retaining it. ‘The contrary practice 
can only produce ev#, as it may be the means of 

preventing the general spread and adoption of a 

system intrinsically beneficial. The human mind 

is, happily for free government, so constituted as 
to view with jealousy even a good project, when 
seconded by force of any kind. 

Hence, in the Superintendent’s opinion, arises 
the poiicy and propriety of wholly avoiding, for 
the future, the principle of biennial accumulation 
in the different divisions of the unaccepted divi- 
dends of State appropriation, and of its distribu- 
tion amongst the accepting districts. It would 
perhaps be unjust to repeal that feature of the 
present school law, so far as relates to the accu- 
mulation and distribution for the current two 
years, but the provision, it is respectfully recom- 
mended, should be avoided in future legislation. 

It is also unhesitatingly recommended that op- 
portunity be given to the citizens of each district, 
triennially, or at some other stated period, to 
reject or continue the common school system. 
Under the present school laws, if the system be 
once accepted by a district, there is no power or 
possibility ever to escape from it by a vote of 
those concerned. No matter how ineflicient or 
ill adapted to their wants, it is unchangeable, 
except by a general legislative repeal of the whole 
common school law and a return to the old pau- 
per system, or by a special act for each district. 
The friends of common schools equally dread 
each of these events. The former would send us 
back into the mist of prejudice from which, with 
proper management, the State has emerged ; the 
latter would render the system nearly useless 
by giving it a motley character and conflicting 
operation. 

And yet, one of these two events will, in all 
probability, be forced upon the Legislature by the 
people. if no change of the law take place. The 
very fact that, once accepted, the system never 
can be rejected, has prevented and will long pre- 
vent its adoption in a great number of districts. 

his repugnant feature also in many cases pre- 
vents a fair examination and admission of its 
beneficial character. The irksome idea, too, in 
some districts which have accepted, that it has 
been adopted “for better for worse,’ and must 

continued without hope of relief, has raised 


79,000 
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and is increasing a deep prejudice and systematic 
opposition, not merely against the present school 
laws, but against the common school system 
generally. 

This is truly a melancholy state of public 
feeling on this momentous subject, and should if 
possible be terminated. 

No means of correcting this evil have occurred 
to the Superintendent so efficient, so just, or sim- 
ple, as that of making it the duty of the proper 
ofticers to submit the question once in three years 
to the citizens of each district, whether the system 
shall be continued in operation or not. No system 
really good would fear this test. In view of the 
possibility of its periodical defeat, the friends ef 
the system would be more active in its behalf, 
and even its enemies and those neutral on the 
question, would not object to a mere experiment 
of its utility. From such a test no system really 
bad should be shielded. 

The system should not only be adapted to the 
well informed wishes, but to the real wants of the 
people. That is, it'should be confined to its legiti- 
mate object. All admit that the true end to be 
accomplished by a common school system of edu- 
cation, is the instruction in the same schools and 
in the elements of a sound business education, 
(which are reading, writing and arithmetic) of 
all the children of the Commonwealth, of every 
class. This is a great, a noble object ; but to ac- 
complish it the system should be rigorously re- 
strained to that object. The laws now in force 
are deficient in this respect. No restriction is to 
be found in them as to the branches to be taught ; 
nor, according to the construction of the former 
Superintendent, is there any limit to the age of 
the children admissible into the schools. Agreea- 
bly to that construction (which, whether it be 
correct or not, the present Superintendent has 
not thought proper for the present to disturb) all 
persons under twenty-one years of age must be 
received. 

But these defects of the present laws, viz: as 
to the age of the pupils and the branches to be 
taught, have produced much evil to the system, 
and must continue to injure it. An instance 
which occurred under the Superintendent’s own 
observation, will better illustrate the evil alluded 
to than a long argument. A young man nearly’ 
but not quite twenty-one years of age, in good cir- 
cumstances, attended a common school for the 
purpose of learning the science of surveying, and 
actually occupied much of the time of the teacher 
in pursuing that study, at a time when there was 
scarcely standing room in the school, owing to the 
great number of children who applied for instuc- 
tion, but who of course to accommodate him, 
were to a certain extent neglected. Cases of 
a similar character are known not to be of rare 
occurrence. 

They are clearly beyond the spirit, but form no 
violation of the letter of the law. It is however 
to the mere letter that those who carry the law 
into operation will generally look. 

The evils of such practices caused by the am- 
biguity of the present school laws are obvious, 
and if not remedied, will be destructive of the 
whole system. No community would or should 
bear the tax necessary to build school houses 
and pay teachers, sufficient for the instruction of 
all persons among them under twenty-one years 
of age, in all the branches of education which 
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may be conveyed by means of their own language. 
It is defeating the very object which we wish to 
attain. The remedy should therefore be applied, 
and should be plain and specific. 

To meet this defect it is suggested that the 
Legislature provide that no child shall be ad- 


missible into a public school until the age, say of 


five years, nor shall be continued longer than the 
age, say of fifteen. Cases may arise in which 
this restriction might produce hardship; to ob- 
viate this, power should be given to the directors 
to suspend the restriction when they deem it 
necessary. In ordinary cases, however, the re- 
striction could produce no evil. There is suffi- 
cient time between the ages of five and fifteen for 
the acquisition of the rudiments of a common 
business education. At the latter age young 
persons intended for the pursuit of laborious 
occupations are generally taken from school, 
while those destined for professions or commerce, 
should then be transferred to schools of a more 
advanced grade. 

Education does not consist merely in book 
learning ; habits of industry and of early methodi- 
cal bodily exertion are not less important, in a 
public point of view, than those of mental ex- 
ercise and cultivation. It is true that unless the 
human mind be applied to the formation of habits 
of study and the acquisition of knowledge, when 
young and pliant, little progress will in most 
made. But it is also true, that the 
foundation of industrious habits and bodily labor 
must be laid before manhood stamps upon the in- 
dividual that distinctive character which is to 
accompany him through life. Hence the neces- 
sity as well as the policy of compelling the com- 
pletion of book education at such period as shall 
not be too late to commence, with the hope of 
success, the acquisition of the business or calling 
which is to support and employ its possessor 
through lite. It is not enough that our youth 
should be book learned—they should also be in- 
dustrious, economical and moral. 

To complete the remedy it is recommended 
that the Legislature designate, or cause to be 
designated, the branches which shall be taught 
in the primary common schools, and that no 
schools of a higher grade be established, at the 
public expense, by the directors of any district, 
unless surplus funds shall remain in their hands, 
after providing for the establishment of a number 
of primary schools for the education of all child- 
ren in their district. 

Many persons, it is known, believe it impossible 
so to organize the common school system, that 
the children of all classes shall receive the rudi- 
ments of their education in its schools. They 
think that the rich will never be brought to send 
their children to the common 
fairly examined, this belief will be found to b 
based inerror. The low reputation of common 
schools, which is the only reason why they are 
not resorted to by those who can afford better, 
is not owing to the system, but to the teachers 
employed to carry it into effect. They are gen- 
erally to a certain extent, ill qualified, worse 
paid, and not at all held in that estimation which 
those, to whom is entrusted the formation of the 
minds of youth, so eminently deserve. While 


cases be 


schools. 


such a state of things exists, the common school 
system, without producing any real good to the 
community, will prove a battle ground for con- 
flicting feelings and interests, and will sink into a 
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mere pauper system. It will be neglected by 
those whose duty it should be to give it efficiency, 
despised by those at whose expense it is chiefly 
sustained, and hated by those whose hopes it has 
disappointed. 

Teachers then, well qualified, well paid, res- 
pected, professional teachers, are the chief want 
of the system. That want is its main defect. 

At first view it might seem, as if the supplying 
of this defect must be the work of time—long 
time. But in reality such is not the case. In 
three years from the passage of a proper act on 
the subject, the whole business of common school 
teaching might be regenerated in Pennsylvania. 
A new profession might be created; a profes- 
sion of the most uniform, respectable and useful 
kind. 

The great error on this point has heretofore 
been this :—No one was supposed to be a proper 
teacher of the rudiments of learning, unless he 
possessed a great store of it himself. The quantity 
of his knowledge was looked to, without any 
reference to its quality, or to the much more es- 
sential questi m, of his knowledge of the art of 
imparting it. Hence it has happened, that under- 
craduates pursuing their collegiate education ; 
graduates and others studying for professions ; 
and in fact, most persons endeavoring to rise in 
the world, by their mental exertions, have made 
the common school their means of support, till 
something better offered. By these remarks, it 
is not intended to cast any reproach upon persons 
who have thus taken up the business of teaching. 


It is admitted that the common school is the 
step, by which many a distinguished man has 
raised himself to fam«¢ but it is also asserted 


thatsuch menare not generally remembered as the 
most useful school-masters. 

If it be true, that ‘*the proper study of mankind 
is man,” it true that he, whose whole 
mind is engaged upon some other absorbirg pur- 
suit or science, and who resorts to teaching, as a 
matter merely secondary to that main pursuit, is 
not a proper person to enter the primary school 
that great moral laboratory where nearly 
good and evil of the world is generated— 
to give the first lessons in that study. The mind 
of the inquisitive but credulous school boy— 
the fairest but most easily defiled page in the 
book of human life—should not be abandoned to 
the hand of the inexperienced, the careless, or the 
mere transitory instructor. 

In stating these objections to the class of teach- 
ers under consideration, the Superintendent, does 
not wish to be understood, as asserting the 
greater sufficiency or general superiority of the 
ordinary permanent teachers. He is well aware 
that against them also, objections may be urged. 
But he feels assured, that those objections, in a 
great majority of instances, are easily removable, 
and if once removed, that these will form the 
best, because the only permanent class of school 
teachers. By ordinary permanent teachers is 
meant, that class of men who are engaged in the 
business of instruction for life, and as a means of 
permanent support. 

Teaching should be a profession—the business 
of a life—and should be prepared for, and paid 
for accordingly. The preparation for it is nota 
matter of much difficulty. The amount of infor 
mation necessary, is not great. <A large propor- 
tion of those, even now drudging in the lowest 
walks of the profession, have or soon might have, 
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sufficient learning. Thousands of others around 
us, ssing a common education, and who 
would be willing to embark in the business of 
teaching, if properly renumerated and if their 
services were duly appreciated, are, in this point 
of view, qualified. All that these persons re- 
quire, to become most able and useful instructors, 
is, themselves to be taught the art of teaching. 

This art consists in the selection of proper 
school books ; the methodical classification of 
scholars; the adoption of plain and efficient 
school-room rules of discipline ; and the knowl- 
edge and adoption of the numerous helps to in- 
struction, which the last few years have brought 
to the teacher’s assistance. 

Of these aids in the art of teaching, by which 
one instructor can do the work of two heretofore, 
with decreased labor to himself and more benefit 
to the pupil, nine-tenths of our common school 
teachers are wholly ignorant. Unless this ignor- 
ance be removed, our whole system must dwindle. 
The object of the common school system, being 
the instruction of all the children in the Common- 
wealth in the rudiments of a common education 
together and at the least expense, it must be self- 
evident, that unless we procure well qualified 
teachers, we neglect the foundation—the very 
bond of the system. If they be procured, it will 
at once be complete. The rich man will then 
send his children, because the schools are good, 
and he contributes to their support. The poor 
man will also send because the schools are good, 
and he too pays his proportion. All will be sat- 
isfied, and the Commonwealth be immensely the 
gainer. 

By these means it is believed, that those feel- 
ings of equality and that independence of char- 
acter, which it is the chief object of the common 
school system to cherish, will be promoted. The 
children of the Commonwealth, while their affec- 
tions are yet warm and their habits unformed, 
and while in the common pursuit of that degree 
of knowledge which all, both rich and poor, 
should possess, will gain those republican feelings 
and principles which bind together, for mutual 
protection and benefit, the members of all classes 
of society. After such an apprenticeship to sound 
principle, school-fellows may, with ggg! separ- 
ate upon the various paths of life. Whether 
those paths lead to distinction, to unblazoned 
usefulness or to merited obscurity ; those who 
travel them will, after so fair a commencement 
of their journey, at all times be prepared to 
meet as brothers on the broad ground of devotion 
to their country. 

The acquisition of the art of teaching, it was 
said, is not a matter of much difficulty. One 
year or six months, or even three months, spent 
by a person of common acquirements, in an insti- 
tution for the preparation of common school teach- 
ers, under well qualified professors, would work 
wonders. 

Ten thousand dollars a year appropriated to 
the establishment of two such institutions, one in 
each end of the State, under the care of two of 
the colleges now in operation, would soon pro- 
duce a complete revolution in the art of teaching. 
A new, most useful, most respectable and _ per- 
manent profession would be created, and the 
common school system be put on a footing which 
nothing could shake. Such an appropriation is 
most respectfully and earnestly recommended. 
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A good oppoerany is now presented for the 
attainment of this desirable object, at little ex- 
pense. It is understood that the faculty of more 
than one of our collegiate institutions have ex- 
pressed a willingness to establish a department, 
under the care and supervision of the Common- 
wealth, and separate from the other branches of 
their colleges, for the preparation of common 
school teachers ; all that is necessary is that the 
State furnish the funds. Should this mode be 
adopted, the expense will be much less than if 
the State herself establish new and separate in- 
stitutions. That something of the kind is impera- 
tively necessary, will be acknowledged by any 
one who will spend one hour in examining the 
immethodical, obscure and contradictory reports 
from the school districts sent to this office. Here- 
tofore the only uniform feature in the system, has 
been its uniform irregularity. 

The foregoing remarks are not based on the 
supposition, that the system as now organized is 
entirely unacceptable to the whole community. 
*The law has been accepted in a majority of the 
districts, and its friends are endeavoring in those 
districts to turn it to the best advantage. Ifthe 
question were put to them whether they would 
prefer the present system to no system, they 
would, it is presumed, retain it. But even they, 
pretty generally, confess that the system requires 
revision and amendment. While this is admitted, 
it must be also kept in view that there are in all 
the accepting districts minorities—in many in- 
stances large minorities—opposed to the law, 
whose cheerful support to the system should and 
might be secured: and that in a very large mi- 
nority of the districts of the Commonwealth, the 
majority of citizens are firmly opposed to the 
present system. To bring round these districts 
and to satisfy the minorities in the accepting 
districts, has been the object of the Superinten- 
dent in submitting these views. He feels assured 
that though they may differ from him as to the 
means of effecting it, such is also the desire of the 
Legislature. 

The Superintendent has thus endeavored to set 
forth the grand defects of the system—the main 
causes of its inefliciency and want of popularity. 
It possesses, it is true, other defects. For in- 
stance, the ambiguity and utter want of method 
in the arrangement of the different parts of the 
present school law. ,This has given rise to 
much embarrassment among the plain men upon 
whom generally falls the task of carrying the 
details of the system into operation, and this 
again has burthened the Superintendent with 
much additional and unnecessary labor. In this 
point of view the mere re-arrangement and re- 
enactment of all the provisions of the present 
laws would be, to a certain extent, beneficial. 

The details of the system as at present organ- 
ized, are certainly defective, but the mere pruning 
off of some or even of all its minor evils, will pro- 
duce little permanent good. ‘The whiting of the 
outside of the sepulchre avails nothing while 
there is corruption within. Our common school 
system, even with the large accession of pecu- 
niary aid which is in prospect, contains, as 
now framed, it is feared, within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. 

Make it, however, in accordance with the fore- 
going suggestions, (or by some other means which 
shall preduce the same results,) more acceptable 
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to parents, by voluntary considerations arising 
alone from its own merits; relieve its young 
energies from all duty, except the instruction of 
children, who are legitimately the objects of its 
operation, in the branches proper for common 
schools; and give it teachers who are really quali- 
fied to perform their duties, and who are willing to 
‘devote their whole lives to their most useful em- 
ployment ;—and it matters little with what form 
this strong skeleton shall be clothed. The mere 
details of the system, so that they be simple and 
intelligible, and as nearly equal in their opera- 
tion on the various classes of society as circum- 
stances will admit, will soon, not only be acqui- 
esced in, but become popular. 

A system with a foundation thus strong, and a 
superstructure thus simple, must be efficient and 
useful, even though it derive but limited pecu- 
niary assistance from the Commonwealth. Such 
a system may at any time be so expanded, as to 
carry out and convert into ten-fold blessings the 
most generous public appropriations. 

THO. H. BURROWES. 

Superintendent of Common Scho 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, ; 
Harrisburg, February 19, 1836. § 
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AwN ACT TO CONSOLIDATE AND AMEND THE SEVERAL ACTS 
RELATIVE TO A GENERAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION BY 
; COMMON SCHOOLS. 


SsoTion 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the av 
thority of the same, That every township, borough or ward 
in this Commonwealth, not within the city and incorpor 
ated districts of the county of Philadelphia, shall consti- 
tute a school district: Provided, That any borough wl 
is or may be connected with a township in the assessment 
of county rates and levies, shall with the said township 
form a district. 

Section 2. Annnally, at the same time and place that 
elections are held for supervisors and constable, and in 
wards and boroughs, at the time and place of the borough 
election, and in like manner, two persons shall be elected 
school directors for each district, whose term of office 
shall be three years, and the persons so elected shall 
notified thereof within five days, by the judges of said 
election : Provided, That in districts where directors have 
not been elected, or in new districts, which may be esta 
lished by the division of a township, or otherwise, six 
directors shall be elected in such district at the first elec- 
tion, two to serve one year, two to serve two years, and 
two to serve three years. 

SECTION 3. Within twenty days after said election, each 
board of school directors shall organize, by choosing a 
president and secretary out of their own body ; they shall 
also appoint a treasurer for the district, and shall require 
him to give sufficient security to insure the faithful per- 
formance of his duty, they shall also have power to fill 
any vacancy which may occur in their board by death, 
resignation, or otherwise, until the next election, when 
such vacancy shall be filled by electing a person to supply 
the same. 

Section 4. That school directors of every school district 
which has adopted the common school system, or which 
may hereafter adopt the same, shall annually, on or before 
the first Monday of May, authorize to be levied such an 
amouut of tax on said district as they may think {neces- 
sary for school purposes, not less than equal to, nor more 
than treble the amount which the district is entitled to 
receive out of the annual State appropriation, and for the 
purpose of raising any additional sum that may be deemed 
necessary, meetings shall be called of the taxable inhab- 
itants of the township or district, by the directors, on the 
first Twesday of May annually, notice of the time and 
place of holding such meeting being first given, by at 
least six advertisements, put up in the most public places 
in such township or district, for the space of two weeks, 
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a majority of whom shall decide by ballot, how much and 
What additional sum shall be raised for school purposes, 
and any additional sum so authorized, shall be assessed 
and collected, paid over and distributed, in the same 
manner that is provided for by this act. 

Section 5. The assessor of every ward, township, or 
borough nposing any school district as aforesaid, shall 
upon demand, furnish the school direc tors of the district 
with a correct copy of the last adjusted valuation in the 
same, for county purposes, whereupon the board of diree 
or before the first day of June, annually, 
proceed to levy and apportion the said tax as follows, viz: 

First, On each male taxable inhabitant of the district, 
a poll tax, at thei discretion, not exceeding fifty cents. 

Second, On all officers and posts of profit, professions, 


tors shall or 


trades and occupations, and on all single freemen above 


the age of twenty-one years, who do not follow any occu- 


pation, 1 ex ling the amount assessed on the sam 
lor co ! | Pposes. 








rsonal property which was made taxabk 
by an act entitled ‘* An act assessing a tax on personal 
property, to be collected with the county rates and levies, 
for the use of the Commonwealth,” passed the twenty-fifth 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, 


1ud the said property shall continue to be assessed accord 
ing to the provisions of said act, and upon all property 
now taxable for county purposes: Provided, That said act 
taxing personal property, shall not be so construed as t 
make widows’ dower liable to the payment of taxes. 
Section 6. When the school tax is so levied and ap- 
portioned in any district, the secretary of the board ot 
dir ors shall make out a correct duplicate of the sam 


r 
and the president of the board shall issue his warrant. 


with the 1} ite aforesaid, to the township or borough 
collector, or to some other suitable person residing within 
the district, to collect the said tax, and shall require fron 
him sufficier curity to insure the faithful discharge of 
his duty, a i the board of directors of each district shall 
have thet t at all times, to make such abatement or 
exonerations for mistakes, indigent persons, unseated 
lands, &c., as to them shall appear just and reasonablk 

ind the secretary of the board shall enter in a book o1 
books, to be kept by him for that purpose, the names oj 
ill persons so abated or exonerated, together with th 

reasons for such exonerations. 

Section 7. The said collector shall have like powers t« 
enforce the payment of the school tax, as collectors of 
county rates al 1 levies have to enfores the payment of th 
same, and shall receive the like compensation for his 
services from time to time, as the said tax is collected; 
the collector ofthe district shall pay the amount over to 
the district surer, and shall settle up his duplicate on 
or before the time fixed upon in the warrant of the presi- 
dent: Pr ed, That if the tax so levied on unseatex 


lands, shall not be voluntarily paid by the owner or owners 


thereof, the district collector shall certify the same tothe 
ounty commissioners, and the said county commissioners 
shall en e the collection thereof, in the same manner 
as the collection of the taxes on unseated lands is enfore- 
ed, when assessed for county purposes, and when so col- 
lected, the s shall be paid to the district treasurer fo. 
the time being, by orders drawn by the said commis- 


sioners on the county treasurer. 

SecTION 8. The school directors of every school district 
which shall have adopted the 
shall perform the 
above specified. 

I. They shall, if they deem expedient, divide thei: 
districts into sub-districts, and shall establish a sufficient 
number of common schools for the education of every in- 
dividual above the age of four years, in the district, who 
may apply, either in person or by his or her parents, guar- 
dian, or n iend, for admission and instruction, and 
shall keep the said schools open at least six months in 
every year, if they shall have funds for that purpose. 

If. They shall cause suitable buildings to be erected, 
rented or hired for school houses, and supply the 
with fuel. 

IfI. They shall exercise a general supervision over the 
ir respective districts, and fix the amount of 
the salaries of the teachers. 

IV. They shall pay all necessary expenses of the 
schools, by rs drawn on the district treasurer, signed 
by the president and countersigned by the secretary of 
the board. , 


common school system, 
following duties in addition to those 


schools 
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V. Each board of directors, by one or more of their 
number, shall visit every school within their district, at 
least once in every month, and shall cause the result of 
said visit to be entered on the minutes of the board. 

VI. Whenever it may be necessary or convenient to 
establish one or more schools out of two or more adjoin- 
ing districts, the school directors of such adjoining dis- 
tricts may establish and regulate such schools, and the 
expense thereof shall be paid as may be agreed upon by 
the directors of said adjoining districts. 

VII. They shall annually, on or before the first Monday 
in January, make a report to the Superintendent of the 
common schools, setting forth the number and situation 
of the schools in their district, the character of the teach- 
ers, designating whether they are males or females, the 
number and the sex of the scholars admitted during the 
year, the branches of study taught in each school, the 
pumber of months in the year during which each school 
shall have been kept open, the cost of school houses, 
either for building, renting or repairing, and all other 
expenses, which may have been incurred in maintaining 
the schools of their districts, together with such other 
information as may be beneficial in forming a just esti- 
mate of the value of common schools. 

VIII. No school director or treasurer shall receive any 
pay or emolument whatever for his services as such, but 
he shall be exempt during the time he continues to per- 
form the duties of his office from military duty, or from 
serving in any borough or township office. 

IX. When the school directors shall have divided the 
several districts into sub-districts, for separate schools, 
the voters of each sub-district may meet, on notice being 
given, for ten days at least, signed by not less than four 
voters of said district, and choose a committee of three of 
their number, to serve for one year, who shall have the 
appointment of the teacher for such sub-district. 

X. The directors of each school district shall have the 
power to direct in which of the schools so established in 
pursuance of this act, the individuals in said district who 
may be admitted, shall be instructed. 

XI. In ease the school directors deem it inexpedient to 
divide their district into sub-districts, or in case the voters 
of any sub-district shall neglect or refuse to elect a com- 
mittee as provided for in the ninth article of this section, 
then the duties of said committee shali devolve on and be 
performed by the school directors. 

Section 9. The district treasurer shall receive all 
monies belonging to the district, whether the same be 
derived from appropriations by the State, district taxes, 
private donations, or otherwise, and shall pay out the 
same, on orders drawn by the president and attested by 
the secretary of the board of directors, by order of the 
board, and his accounts shall be audited and adjusted as 
accounts of township and boroughs are directed by law to 
be audited and adjusted. 

Section 10. The Secretary of the Commonwealth shall 
be Superintendent of the common schools, and shall per- 
form the following duties : 

I. Prepare suitable blank forms, with necessary in- 
structions for making districts reports, and for conducting 
the necessary proceedings under his jurisdiction, and shall 
cause the same, together with all such information as he 
may deem necessary, for the further improvement of the 
schools, to be transmitted to the commissioners of the 
several counties, for distribution among the several boards 
of directors, at the same time and in the same manner as 
the pamphlet laws of this Commonwealth are transmitted, 
and at such other times and in such manner as he may 
think expedient. 

II. Prepare and submit an annual report to the Legis- 
lature. containing a statement of the condition of the 
common schools throughout the Commonwealth, esti- 
mates and expenditures, plans for the improvement of 
the common school system, and all such matters relating 
to his office of Superintendent, and the concerns of com- 
mon schools, as he shall deem it expedient to communi- 
cate. 

III. He shall sign all orders on the State Treasurer for 
the payment of monies to the treasurers of the several 
school districts, but no order shall be drawn by him in 
favor of any district treasurer, until he shall have been 
furnished with a certificate, signed by the president and 
attested by the secretary of the board of directors of the 
district, that a sum at least equal to the amount of the 
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district’s share of the annual State appropriation of two 
hundred thousand dollars, has been levied on said district 
for school purposes. : 

IV. If any controversy should arise among the direc- 
tors of any district or adjoining districts, concerning the 
duties of their office, the distribution of the State appro- 
priation, or the levying and collection of taxes, he is 
hereby authorized to settle and adjust the same, without 
cost to the parties, and all monies reasonably expended 
by him in this and other matters appertaining to the exe- 
cution of his duty as Superintendent, shall, upon due 
proof, be allowed to him by the Auditor General, and be 
paid out of the State treasury. 

V. He shall annually in the month of February, trans- 
mit to the commissioners of each county, a statement of 
the amount every district therein, that has, and every 
district that has not adopted the common school system, 
may be entitled to receive out of the annual appropriation 
of two hundred thousand dollars, and the commissioners 
shall immediately cause such statement to be published 
three times, in one or more newspapers printed in said 
county: Provided, That nothing in any section of this 
act shall be so construed as to deprive the districts which 
have not adopted the common school system of their due 
proportion of the common school fund, until after the 
first of November, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight. 

Section 11. One hundred thousand dollars in addition 
to the one hundred thousand dollars payable by the Bank 
of the United States, both of which sums to be accounted 
and distributed as the State appropriation, are hereby 
appropriated out of the school fund for the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-seven, and a like sum an- 
nually thereafter, which shall be apportioned among the 
several school districts of this Commonwealth, and the 
city and county of Philadelphia, according to their num- 
ber of taxable inhabitants, but shall only be subject tothe 
drafts of the Superintendent of common schools, agree- 
ably to the provisions of this act: Provided, That the 
balance of appropriation made under the act entitled “An 
act to establish a general system of education by common 
schools,”’ passed the first day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-four, and the supplement thereto and 
the balance of the first appropriation of one hundred 
thousand dollars, which shall remain undrawn on the 
first day of November, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty seven, and all subsequent balances, shall remain in 
the treasury, and accumulate for the use of such district 
or districts entitled to the same, for any term not exceed- 
ing one year from and after the first day of November. 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, and all such 
undrawn balance remaining in the treasury on the first 
day of November, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
eight, shall be repaid into the school fund, and in like 
manner, the undrawn balance of subsequent appropria- 
tions shall be repaid into the said fund annually thereafter. 

Section 12. As soon as the president of the board of 
directors of any school district shall have issued his war- 
rant for the collection of a school tax, agreeably to the 
sixth section of this act, he shall certify the same. stating 
the amount of such tax, and also the name of the distiict 
treasurer, to the Superintendent of common schools, who 
shall forthwith draw his warrant on the State Treasurer 
for the whole amount such district is entitled to receive. 

Section 13. The school directors of every school dis- 
trict which shall not have adopted the common school 
system, shall annually call a meeting of the qualified 
citizens of the district on the day of election for directors 
to be held at the usual place of holding township, ward, 
or borough elections, by at least six advertisements, put 
up in the most public places in the district, for the space 
of two weeks ; and the said meeting shall be organized 
between the hotirs of one and four o’clock, P. M. on the 
said day, by appointing a president, and the secretary of 
the board of directors, or in his absence some other mem- 
ber of the board, shall perform the duties of secretary to 
the meeting; when the meeting is so organized, the 
question of establishing the common school system in 
the district shall be decided, by ballot, and the said presi- 
dent and secretary shall perform the duties of tellers to 
the meeting, and shall receive from every person residing 
within the district qualified to vote at the general election, 
a written or printed ticket, containing the word ‘‘schools,”’ 
or the words **no schools,” and shall continue without 
interruption or adjournment, until the electors who shall 
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come to the said election shall have opportunity to give 
in their respective votes, and the said tellers shall count 
the votes, and if a majority shall contain the word 
‘“« schools,” the secretary shall certify the same to the 
board of directors of the district, who shall proceed to 
establish schools therein, agreeably to the provisions of 
this act, but ifa majority shall contain the words “‘ no 
schools,’’ the secretary shall certify the same to the county 
commissioners of the proper county ; and the school di- 
rectors of every school district which may have adopted 
the common school system may, if they deem it expedient, 
call a meeting of the qualified citizens of the district on 
the first Tuesday in May, in the year eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven, and on the same day in every third year 
thereafter, to be held at the usual place of holding town- 
ship, ward, or borough elections, at which time and place 
an election shall be held, to decide by ballot, whether the 
common school system shall be continued or not; the 
notice for holding said meetings, and the time for and 
manner of holding said elections, to be in conformity 
with the preceding part of this section, and should ther 
be a majority of the taxable inhabitants of said district 
in favor of ** no schools,’’ the secretary shall certify the 
same to the county commissioners of the proper county, 
and the operation of the common school system shall be 
suspended in said district, until such time as a majority; 
of the citizens shall otherwise decide. 

Section 14. The school directors of every school d 
trict in which the common school system has been adopt- 
ed, or shall hereafter be adopted, shall have power t 
purchase and hold real and personal property, which may 
be necessary for the establishment and support of said 
schools, and the same to sell, alien and dispose of, whe 
ever it shall be no longer required for the uses aforesaid, 
and in all cases where real estate is held by truste: 
the ceneral use of the neighborhood, as a school house or 
its appendages, it shall be lawful for the said trustees, 
survivor or survivors of them, to convey the same to t] 
school directors aforesaid, and from thenceforth the s 
board shall hold the said property, for the same term 
for the same uses for which it was granted to said trust 

Section 15. School directors elected under the p 
visions of former acts, shall severally hold their 
during the term for which they were elected, and all 
propriations authorized by former acts, whether by 
State or county, and all taxes authorized to be raised 
school purposes, shall be collected as they would | 
been collected if this act had not been passed. 

Section 16. The county commissioners of every county 
within this Commonwealth, except the county of Phila- 
delphia, when levying a tax for county purposes, shall esti- 
mate the amount which will be required to educate the poor 
gratis, in the several districts of their county which shal 
have rejected the common school system, and when an 
estimate is so made, they shall levy the amount on said 
districts, and collect the same in the usual manner, and 
shall continue to provide for the education of the poor 
gratis therein, agreeably to the provisions of an act en- 
titled ** An act to provide for the education of the poor 
gratis,”’ passed the fourth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and nine, or such special acts of 
as may be in force in any of the counties where there may 
be districts rejecting the provisions of this act: Pr 
That the whole expense thereby incurred, shall be paid 
out of the amount levied on said districts as aforesa 

Section 17. Where a school is or shall hereafter be en- 
dowed, by bequest or otherwise, the board of directors of 
the district in which such school is located, are hereby 
authorized to allow such school to remain under the im 
mediate direction of the regularly appointed trustees of 
the same, and toappropriate so much of the district schoo 
fund to said school as they may think just and reason- 
able: Provided, That such school shall be generally con- 
ducted in conformity with the common school system of 
this commonwealth. . 

Section 18. The act entitled ** An act to provide for a 
general system of education by common schools,” and 
also the supplement thereto, passed the fifteenth day of 
April, Anno Domini, eighteen hundred and thirty-five 
are hereby repealed: Provided, That everything hereto- 
fore done in pursuance of said acts, shall be held valid. 

Seotion 19. If the corporation of the city of Lancaster 
shall at any time adopt the common school system, agree- 
ably to the provisions of this act, then the act to provid 
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for the education of children at the public expense, in the 
city and incorporated boroughs of the county of Lancas- 
ter, passed the first day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-two, and the supplement thereto, 
passed the first day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-three, shall from the time of the adoption of 
the common school system in said city, be inoperative, 
null and void. 

Section 20. In all cases where, under “ An act to pro- 
vide for a general system of education by common 
schools,” and also the supplement thereto, passed the 
fifteenth day of April, Anno Domini, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-five, the directors of any district may 
have met and decided to accept of the laws, and have 
appointed a delegate to attend the county convention, for 
the purpose of accepting and carrying into effect the 
provisions of said law, but if from any cause said delegate 
has failed to attend said convention, said township shall 
be entitled to all the benefits ard provisions thereof, on 
the same terms and conditions as those who have lit- 
erally complied are entitled: Provided, said delegation 
shall, on or before the first day of August next, record the 
vote of said township in the affirmative, with the clerk of 
the convention. 

SECTION 21. The school year mentioned in this act, and 
in t entitled ‘* An act to provide fora general system 
of education by common schools,”’ and the supplement 

reto, passed the fifteenth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-five, shall be taken and under- 
stood to end on the first Monday of June, to wit: the 





school y of one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven, will end on the first Monday of June of that year, 

id so oO other years. 

Section 22. Immediately after the passage of this 
act, the 8 rintendent of common schools shall cause 
circular letters, with a printed copy of this act attached 
thereto, iddressed to the county commissioners of 
every county, and it shall be the duty of the commis 
sioners aforesaid, to cause the same to be published in one 
ind not 1 e than three newspapers in the county, for 
th successive weeks, and the expense thereof shall bi 

frayed ¢ county treasury, and the said Super- 

tendent ilso cause this act to be printed in pamph- 
let form, a shall forward to the county commissioners 
of ea ( ty anumber of copies thereof, equal to the 
n ber of school directors in their county, to be distribut- 
ed among t! several boards of directors. 

Section 23. The act and its supplements now in oper- 
ation in th ty and county of Philadelphia, entitled ‘‘An 
act to provide for the education of children at the public 
expense, within the city and county of Philadelphia,” are 
declared to be concurrent with the provisions of this act, 
and are in nowise to be considered as altered, amended ot 
repealed, except so far that the said city and county shall 


be entitled to receive their due proportion and share of 
the annual State appropriation of two hundred thousand 
ided, That the controllers of the public 
schools, tor the city and county of Philadelphia, be and 
they are hereby authorized, whenever they shall think 
proper, to establish one central high school, for the full 
education of such pupils of the public schools of the first 


school district, as may possess the requisite qualifications, 
and the 1 s expended in the establishment and sup- 
port of the said high school, shall be provided and paid 


r as is now or shall hereafter be direct- 


the sal man 
ed by law, with respect to the other public schools of the 
said district : And provided further, That so much of the 
tenth section ot the act of March the third, A. D., eigh- 
teen hundred and eighteen, as renders the exclusive use 
of the Lancasterian system in the first school district obli- 


gatory upon the controllers and directors, and all such 


if any) in the 


provisions said act and the several supple- 
ments t oO, as limit the benefits of the said public 
schools, t children of indigent parents, and so much 
oftany a is is hereby altered or supplied, be and the 
same are bh by repealed, and in said public schools, al 
children ¢ r four years of age shall be admitted. 


NER MIDDLESWARTH, 
Speaker of the Houce of Representatives. 
THOMAS C. CUNNINGHAM, 
Speake r of the Senate 
ApPpROVED—The thirteenth day of June, Anno Domini, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-six. 


JOS: RITNER. 














